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Zenith's $40 Hearing Aid Leads industry 
Sales in Nine Months 
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Where Are the Millions Who Make Markets? 
--and Where Will They Be? 
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15 Ways to Kindle Product Interest Among 
Retail Salespeople 


MIE 


To develop the product is the man’s 
job. But to put the product in the 
home, and train the family to use it. 
is the woman’s. This makes her not 
only America’s #1 buyer and the 
American manufacturer's best sales- 
man, but the only salesman in a 
position to establish long-term fam- 
ily product-habits. 

Because the woman’s role is dif- 
ferent from the man’s. her reading 
interests are also different. That is 


AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMA) 
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the reason for the existence of 
women’s magazines and the reason 
no other magazines can take their 
place in the lives of women. 


Very personal 


McCall's, the magazine that thinks 
the way women think. is more than 
a magazine. To millions of women 


it is a friend ...a very personal 
friend that is an unfailing source of 
information and inspiration. That 
is why one out of five American 
women say — “McCall’s is my 
magazine!” 

In war as in peace. McCall's is 
edited directly to the three primary 
interests of the American Woman- 


Her Heart, Her Home, Herself. 
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Wes spend the week-end on far- 
off beaches and on the remotest 
wooded hills. 


There'll be better balls to hook 
and slicé on the fairways and better 
shells for better bird And 
boats and fishing tackle and camp- 


guns. 


ing equipment and better ways of 
getting to our favorite lake or pool. 


We can dream of these things, as 
we fight and work to have them 
again. Only we’ve learned to temper 
fancies with reality and to expect 
no miracles immediately the war 
ends, It is reasonable that war-busy 


1944 


The shape of things to come 


industry will need time to take a 
deep breath before it turns to peace- 
ful pursuits and improves on the 
familiar things of yesterday. 


Industry, in turn, will want to tell 
about its new plans and reacquaint 
us with many things that were aban- 
doned as a wartime necessity. The 
large centers of population, such as 
Philadelphia, offer the surest way of 
focusing widespread attention and 
building sales. Philadelphia is espe- 
cially accessible, for nearly 4 out of 
5 of its families are reached by one 
newspaper. 


That newspaper is The Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. It is a home 
newspaper in this city of homes. It 
maintains high editorial prestige, in 
spite of the many wartime handi- 
caps. It has been for 39 consecutive 
years—and continues to be — 
Philadelphia’s leading newspaper. 


IN PHILADELPHIA — 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more War Stamps from your newspaper boy 
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Did pou ever have a pet lamb 7 


"Way back in the Nineteenth Century, Messrs. Currier & Ives recorded in 
immortal picture that boyhood tragedy “Sale of the Pet Lamb.” Few 
country-bred men can look at it today without being stirred. There is 
more to it than nostalgic sentiment: it illustrates somehow the inevita- 
bility of growing up. Boys become men and have to look after such 
things as corporations, wars and advertising agencies. Little magazines 
grow big—like FARM JOURNAL with more than two and a half million cir- 
culation, kept in check only by paper shortages. 
e e e . 

More significantly, this old print suggests the country ties and interest 
which make the FARM JOURNAL 80 well-loved by its readers. For this maga- 
zine, modern as it is in such things as farming methods and farm home 
appliances, has a long history of friendship. Millions of rural families have 
grown up with it. It is probably as thoroughly read and as influential as 
any periodical ever published. Moreover it is by far the largest of all 
rural magazines. 


Of the FIRST FOUR 


General Magazines 


ONE 


covers the rural market 


JOURNAL 
ann Farmers Wife 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher Washington Square, PHILADELPHIAS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


Until recently, marriages in Cleveland were 
running at more than a thousand per month, 
with births double this figure. Keepers of vital 
statistics look for further gains after victory. 
The U. S. Department of commerce forecasts a 
30% national increase in families in 20 years, 
with the greatest gains coming in 1945-1947. 

More families created by marriage, homes 
re-established by homecoming servicemen, pent- 
up needs of long established homes for replace- 
ments denied by war production—all add up to 
a greater need for everything that contributes to 
home life. 

Without concerted planning, U. S. industrial 
employment dropped only a half million during 
the first year after the last war. Now, with the 
legal obligation to re-hire service men, plus 
intensive planning and greater civilian needs, 


increased employment is even possible. 
* * * 


The Cleveland Press is a family newspaper 
and will get your message over to both new and 
long established families. Cash in on its Power 
of Presstige, which means power to do 
good; power to move goods, 


A 


NEWSPAPER 


SURE, | LIKE MY 
JOB. BUT HOME IS 
MY PLACE WHEN 


JOE COMES BACK. 


* “My job eases my loneliness. I miss my Joe terribly, but 
making war material that will bring him home sooner makes 
his absence more bearable. I only wish I had two more hands 
so I could produce twice as much. 

“Me keep at this after the war? Not on your life! We've 
talked that one over, Joe and I, and we’re both agreed that 
home is the place for me. He’s not fighting for a chance for 
me to stay on this machine. He’s risking his life for that 
happy home we have planned so long. I’m keeping this job in 
trust for some other ‘Joe’ who is equally determined to 
return to real home life. 

“Meanwhile, every penny of my wages not needed to stretch 
that monthly allotment is going into war bonds and savings. 
Joe, too, is buying a bond-a-month. When this thing is over 
we are going to start buying those things that have been 
denied us. Not a buying splurge like one drunk with pros- 
perity, but orderly purchases based on plans long made.” 


The Clevelar 


“CLEVELAND IS 


NEWSPAPER MARKET” 
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In A Field Where One New Account Can Give Big Volume 


The plums are ripening in the broad and fertile plastics 
field. Not until PLASTICS did the enormous potential 
of this industry receive from editors and publishers the 
recognition it deserves. Now, here, wrapped in a single 
package, is an enthusiastic audience of qualified buying 
power—both today’s users and prospective users of plastic 


parts, products, supplies, machines and equipment. 


, i} 
Dou FA Wate. Ride in on the surge of 
esteem created by the first issue of PLASTICS! 
Get full facts from a PLASTICS representative. 
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PLASTICS’ Platform 


@ Subscriptions purposely limited to 
selected key men. 

@ Coverage of approximately 14,000 
reaching the entire industry, its cus- 
tomers, and prospects . . . the men who 
will make the buying decision today and 
in the post-war period. 

@ Edited visually as well as textually to 
assure quick comprehension by non- 
engineering executives. 

@ Distinguished format. Illustrated by 
full color photographs on coated paper. 
Also permits brilliant color advertising. 
@ Fully keyed to technical readership— 
with complete, accurate data on physi- 
cal characteristics and processing for 
production engineers, etc. 

@ Underwritten by one of the most suc- 
cessful publishers in America. 

®@ No other medium offers comparable 
coverage at such low cost per thousand. 


“J-71FF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois e Offices: New York e Washington e Los Angeles e London e Toronto 
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Night Life for Teen-Agers 


Teen-age night clubs—unheard of when you were ado- 
lescent—are mushrooming over the country, in a counter 
measure against juvenile delinquency. Group leaders have 
found that youngsters can keep out of trouble if they are 
provided with places where they can meet, eat and dance 

and the kids love ‘em. 


Hundreds of night clubs for 15 to 19-year-olds have 
been started in cities and towns all over the country, sport- 
ing such names as ‘Paper Doll,” ‘‘Kat’s Kavern,” ‘Swing 
In,” and ‘Teen Town.” For the teen-age boy and girl 
they provide as much fun as the “Stork Club” or 21” and 
are far less expensive. (Dues in the teen-age night club 
average 10 to 25 cents a week.) 


The Royal Crown Cola Co., believing that it could help 
solve a wartime social problem, and incidentally, sell some 
of its product, has prepared a 36-page red and black book- 


let called Planning for fun—how to organize a teen-age 
night club. 


Keyed to the effervescence and vitality of its readers, it 
offers concrete suggestions on likely locations, decorations, 
music, refreshments, admission fees and dues. The boys 
and girls are told how to run and organize the club them- 
selves, with adults acting merely as a form of ‘‘accident in- 
surance’’ or possibly coming through with a donation for 
wall paper or a Frank Sinatra record. 


“In Raleigh, N. C., the teen-agers—crowded out of all 
their usual haunts—decided something had to be done,”’ 
the booklet explains. ‘And they did it in a big way! 
With almost no outside help, these kids formed a bang- 
up club out of a three-story garage—cleaned it, painted it, 
built a snappy snack stand and a bandstand. Today their 
club boasts a dance floor lined with tables-for-two; a game 
room; library; ladies’ lounge; even a press room and an 
office for Board members.” 


. and don’t forget the straws! 


There is to be no smoking, gambling or drinking g 
hard liquor—but who would miss them when one cay 
dance to music that is “in the groove” until 11:30 g 
Friday and Saturday and till 10 on ‘week nights? Ang 
when the fun is over; page the Clean-Up Committee! 


The booklet, prepared by Batten, Barton, Durstine 
Osborn, is available from Royal Crown Cola Co., Colum. 
bus, Ga. 


. . - Just for the Hell of It 


“Advertising Budgets, Now and Then,” an amusing 
but meaningful skit, provided a gay interlude at the 
Eastern Regional Conference of the NIAA in Atlantic 
City early in June. Its theme was the timely one of the 
folly of advertising just for the hell of it in these flush 
days, without a thought of the future. 


The skit was in two scenes, both of them meetings of 
executives of Effingham Electronic Achievements, Inc. 
(formerly Effingham Hairpin & Novelty Works), wartime 
manufacturers of Effingham’s Electronic Earmuffs. In the 
first meeting executives assembled to discuss ways of get- 
ting rid of profits through advertising. There’s a mention 
of calling in Withers, the firm’s advertising manager. The 
treasurer says he can’t remember ever hearing of Withers, 
but the president reminds him that Withers ran the adver- 
tising department through the depression on $500 a year, 
ncluding departmental salaries! 


Withers comes in apologetically bearing his advertising 
tudget, totaling something over $7,000; but he explains 
quickly that the figure is tentative and easily whittled down. 

But the executives don’t want him to economize— 
they’d be willing to spend $7,000 a month, or even a 
week, and they want Withers to tell them how to do it. 


But that’s one thing the hapless creature can’t do. He 
has a list of big magazines but he interrupts the president's 
day-dreams by telling him those are publications in which 
space is not now available. There’s a sugestion about a 
radio program, but Withers happens to know that the 
Republicans have sewed up all available time, except what 
the Democrats are using for directives. Someone suggests 
a bang-up movie, but the OWI is using all spare film. 
All right, how about a big exhibit? The exhibit people 
are working for the Government too. 


At this point, Hootz, the firm’s “Director of Engineer- 
ing and Development,” clamors to be heard. He has with 
him a set of the company’s earmuffs equipped with tiny 
records that tell the wearer, presumably a GI Joe in Ice- 
land or Alaska, that he’s listening through courtesy of 
Effingham, maker of the earmuffs he’s wearing, and that 
Effingham will have bigger and better electronic products 
for him when peacetime comes. 


Sounds like a grand way to spend a lot of money, so 
everybody except poor, discredited Withers is happy. 


The action of the second scene takes place some time 
in the future. The characters look careworn, and theres 
a bit of business of all trying to get their cigarettes lighted 
from the same match, for economy's sake. 


Withers comes in with an air of confidence, bearing 
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TOLEDO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


A medallion in the central hall of 
Toledo’s new Public Library bears 
the following inscription: “Founded 
1838 ... Ohio’s First Free Public 
Library.” Thus early, the community 
expressed its interest in the enrich- 
ment of knowledge which books 
provide. 


The scope of the Library’s activities 
has grown with the years. Today, it 
provides the finest of facilities for 
serving the public. It is an important 
addition to Toledo’s cultural advan- 
tages in art, music, education, science 
and natural history. 


TOLEDO BLADE 


Files of the Blade in the Toledo Public Library, already 
established in 1836, rum back to 1838, the year the 
Library was opened . . . Duplicate files of many years’ 
issues of the Blade are kept in the Library on micro- 
film, as an imperishable record of the community’s 
life as recorded day by day, year by year, 
in the Blade...‘‘one of America’s 


great newspapers.” 


Designed for beauty as well as utility, 
liberal use was made of structural and 
decorative glass, as is appropriate to 
Toledo, the world’s glass center. Of 
special interest are the glass murals 
depicting the various fields of human 
knowledge. 


The governing thought throughout 
was to give the Library’s great collec- 
tion of good books the care they de- 
serve, and to make these books readily 
available to the public, thus extending 
their use in scientific and literary pur- 
suits and in the general enrichment 
of daily living. 


...and this is the TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 
REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


ESSEX 
COUNTY 


NEW JERSEY 
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his budget and plan in a handsome portfolio. (The preg. 
dent hopes it is not rea/ leather.) Withers has rosy ideas 
starting with market analysis, calls to be made by trained 


| interviewers. “But we can’t even afford sales calls,” he js 
_ reminded. The poor fellow doesn’t get very far. Again 
| Hootz delivers the blow, in the form of earmuffs whic 
| he passes out to the executives. They wear the muffs while 
| Withers is making his recommendations. Afterwards they 


inform Withers that they heard not a word, since these 


| earmuffs are designed to tune out unwelcome noises. The 
| meeting is adjourned and Withers is left alone. 


Just when the audience felt it could no longer bear to 
witness poor Withers’ misery, a porter comes in and shakes 
Withers, revealing that the second meeting had been a 
bad dream. Relieved, and full of good resolutions not to 


| let the nightmare come true, he rushes offstage. 


The skit was written by E. Scott Pattison and directed 
by Lawrence G. Malone, both of G. M. Basford Co. The 
serious part of the scrip. An off-stage message heard by 
Withers—was written by Ruby Kopfmann; Lawrence 
Malone was the offstage voice. 


The cast: President J. Archibald Effingham, Ed Thayer, 
Tide magazine; V-P Perry P. Potts, William Buxman, 
Textile World; Sectetary-Treasurer Gaston Goldfarber, 
Al Eckel, Chilton Co.; Director of Engineering and De. 
velopment Hugo Hootz, Bill Towne, W. L. Towne, Ad- 
vertising; Advertising Manager, Timothy Withers, Ru- 
dolph Langer, American Metal Market. 


Bunny—Hug 

The unhurried spacious aspect of the average hotel lobby 
these days has taken on all the clarion quiet of 5 P.M. at 
Grand Central. You're liable to end up with just anybody's 
old bag. (This is a nice, high-class magazine. We're speak- 
ing of luggage.) 


While any hotel manager in his right mind—and try to 
find one—will hardly deny that it all makes for beautiful 
music on the cash register, still the number of people who 
are threatening to pitch pup-tents on the courtyard square 
rather than face another night in a hall-bedroom next to 
the elevator, is long enough to look like a Third Front. 


Be that as it may—any advertising man worth his salt 
will tell you if you can make the American public laugh 
at its troubles, the impossible can be achieved. Somebody 
out at San Francisco’s Hotel Mark Hopkins rolled up his 
sleeves, did a little chain-smoking, and came up with a 
small booklet that would elicit a whoop from a D.AR. 
delegate who had been sent down for being stuffy. 


Distributed to guests, it made everybody so mouth-happy 
that complaints have decreased 65%. Which should prac- 
tically remove one of the chief gripes the hotel was plagued 
with in the first place—poor, or practically non-existent 
telephone service. Or, as the booklet puts it, practically 
chucking you under the chin: “When the telephone service 
makes you nervous . . . please understand what our very 
capable (and very nice) operators are up against.” Tat 
ought to take care of the character who has held a semt- 
dead ‘phone for twenty minutes just to call up the desk 
and yell about the telephone operators! 


One we liked was: ‘When you get along on your nerves 
because all you've had is hors d’ oeurves . . . we dont 
blame you.” But maybe you prefer “When the elevator 
keeps passing your floor till you think no one cares any- 
more . . . we do!” Now, how can you get mad at a hotel 
like that? 
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. The La SHELLE, Jr. RICHEL 


F. E. La Snetre, Jr. has been elected vice-president in 
| charge of sales for the Larrowe Division of General Mills, 


layer Inc. He has also been made director of Feed Sales Service 

man, of the Feed Manufacturing Divisions for the whole company. 

arber, 

| De. ’ : 
Ad- Harotp Ricuet has been promoted to Metropolitan New York 


manager, Carstairs Bros. Distilling Co., Inc., succeeding Si 
Ru- Moskowitz. Mr. Richel has been with Carstairs since 1939. Be- 
fore his premotion he was assistant Metropolitan N. Y. manager. 


NEWS 


STRAKA STONER 


J. A. Srraka has been elected vice-president of the Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co. As vice-president and assistant to E. H. 
Little, president, he will work with the Soap Sales, Toilet 
rves Article Sales, Industrial Sales, and Advertising Departments. 


E. W. Sroner has been made sales manager in charge of in- 
dustrial sales for the Haskelite Manufacturing Corp., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Mr. Stoner was formerly Detroit district 
manager, and has been with the company for twenty-five years. 
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CorBANI SoRENSEN 


Frank J. Corsant has been promoted to sales promotion man- 
ager, Carstairs Bros. Distilling Co., Inc. He has been with 
Carstairs as assistant sales promotion manager for the past two 
years. Prior to that he was with BBD & O advertising agency. 


CuHartes E. Sorensen has entered a contract as chief execu- 
tive officer of Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., and is to be 
elected president of the company. He formerly was executive 
vice-president and general manager of the Ford Motor Co. 


REEL 


HEYMAN 


Sanper HeyMAN has been appointed sales promotion and ad- 
vertising director, Cresta Blanca Wine Co., Inc. He will 
establish advertising headquarters of the company in Los An- 
geles. Eastern advertising offices remain in New York City. 


A. C. Scorr has been elected vice-president in charge of 
sales for The Apex Electrical Manufacturing Co. He will 
direct all sales activities of company plants in Cleveland 
and Sandusky, Ohio. Mr. Scott formerly was sales manager. 
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MANAGEMEN! 


Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending July 1, 1944 


WPB Changes Approach 


AT A STORMY MEETING a fortnight ago Donald 
Nelson of the War Production Board ordered the most 
drastic and far-reaching change of approach in WPB since 
Pearl Harbor. 


Industry will be permitted to begin to re-tool for post- 
war production immediately and make “pilot” models of 
its anticipated products, whenever this does not interfere 
with the war effort. 


Manufacturers may order new tools for civilian pro- 
duction at once, and while they will have low priorities, 
behind all war items, they will go on the books and some 
of them may be filled promptly. Material will also be avail- 
able for pilot models and while priorities again will be 
low or non-existent, little difficulty is expected because 
there is no shortage of most materials. As Charles E. 
Wilson said not so long ago, “Material is now coming out 
of our ears.” 


The significant change in the WPB approach is this: 
Before now WPB refused to permit production unless it 
could be proved necessary to the war effort. Now it will 
approve such programs unless they will hurt the war effort. 


Summer Conventions 


THE OFFICE OF DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION on 
June 7 demanded immediate cancellation of all non-war 
conventions, trade meetings and conferences as well as 
all non-essential civilian travel. The director of the ODT 
explained that with the invasion now actually under way, 
demands on the transportation facilities of the country are 
increasing rather than decreasing. ‘The hardship involved 
in cancellation of business meetings involving travel,’ he 
said, “cannot be compared with either the outright danger 
such non-essential travel imposes on the war effort or with 
_ hardships now being experienced by the military 
orces.”’ 


Of course, if business men insist upon having their con- 
ventions as usual, they will call them “Special Wartime 
Emergency Convention” or some such dodge and thereby 
defeat the request made by the ODT. It’s easy to predict 
that some of them will become stranded in convention 
Cities as the transportation crisis mounts. 


Service men and women on leave or on official business 
are plenty bitter about business men conventioneers. Usually 
the service boys and girls have little advance warning about 
their moves and are unable to make the long-time reserva- 
tions on trains and in hotels which the business man attend- 
ing a convention can and does make. The result, all too 
Often, is that the service man stands in the train and is 
turned away by one hotel after another. 


Any business man about to attend a convention in 
another city might well ask himself, “Is this really nec- 
€ssary, or am I only going to get away from office and 
home and meet some of the boys I don’t see very often?” 
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Cock-Eyed Preferences 


MOST OF US CAN REMEMBER some of the marketing 
changes which resulted from soldier preferences during the 
first World War. Motorization of soldiers greatly speeded 
up a demand for automobiles; the wrist watch was no 
longer an emblem of the pantywaist, and man’s dress 
became much more casual, with the stiff, collar taking a 
back seat while the collar-attached soft shirt took over the 
driving. 


Now manufacturers in all lines used by men are wonder- 
ing what new demands and preferences the returning 
soldiers will bring with them. They will have picked up 
many new ideas from military life and others by associa- 
tion with foreigners. 


And speaking of foreigners—the UNRRA is having a 
lot of problems with the materials it is distributing either 
for cash or with our compliments. Last winter, when soaps 
were scarce (so the Washington Bureau of McCall’s 
magazine points out) some yellow kitchen soap was spared 
for Puerto Rico but the islanders didn’t like the variety 
sent because it didn’t have blue streaks in it. Some of the 
countries noted for their bean eating will take red beans 
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MANDEL BROTHERS 


To some people, brought up to think of department 
stores as unfriendly to national brands, this is a believe- 
it-or-not trend, but it’s really true that several big 
stores are spending their own money to push the adver- 
tised lines they sell. This a reduction of the first full 
page in a Mandel series which will cost them $75,000. 
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but not white ones. The Army has learned that hungry 
Italians like neither white bread nor dehydrated soups. . 
Manufacturers can be depended upon to give the public 
pretty much what it wants but what it does want is still 
a problem. Will it wait, for example, for dream auto- 
mobiles which will go 50 miles to the gallon, and exceed- 
ingly fine-screen television sets, or will it take what the 
market affords? 


Why Selling Isn’t Popular 

THE ATTITUDE TOWARD SELLING has been ex- 
plored by a sub-committee of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives. The committee found that faculty 
members of leading universities, vocational guidance ex- 
perts in secondary schools and others in a position to 
influence the young were advising those who came to 


them for counsel to choose non-selling careers for these 
four reasons: 


1. These people believe that sales positions do not give 
any real measure of security, that in depression times sales- 
men are usually the first to be displaced. Greater security, 
they believe, is to be found in transportation, engineering 
and other non-merchandising callings. 


2. Most selling jobs call for a great deal of travel and 
this tends to disrupt married life. 


3. They believe that cuts made during the depression 
in salesmen’s salaries and commissions have placed net 
earnings of salesmen below the earnings of young men 
of equal ability in other fields. 


4. Many faculty members believe that selling is a bit 
of a racket, that a salesman performs no useful service to 
society and consequently ranks below such professions as 
law, medicine and engineering in social acceptance. 


On some of these counts the faculty members and 
students are mistaken—but the really significant thing is 
that so many of them feel strongly that selling is an un- 
dignified, insecure, poorly paid and home-disrupting way 
of earning a livelihood. 


The N.F.S.E. committee recommends that the national 
body prepare a series of talking pictures which can be 
used to dramatize selling as a career, but even more im- 
portant than this, it was pointed out at the annual con- 
vention, was a good job of house cleaning in every sales 
organization—house cleaning that would clear out any of 
the practices and policies which have created the antag- 
onistic or apathetic attitudes about selling as a career. 


G. I. Joe’s Bill of Rights 


BY THE TIME THIS ISSUE REACHES YOU the G. I. 
Bill may be a law, passed by Congress and signed by the 


President. 


It means that the biggest market for many industries 
immediately after the war will be returning war veterans, 
for the G. I. Bill will give them mustering out pay, edu- 
cational training and loans to start businesses or buy homes. 


In addition to the $300 mustering out pay, veterans— 
both men and women—will be eligible for a government 
guarantee of $2,500 on a loan of $5,000 or more to buy a 
home or farm or to start a business or equipment for 
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the business. Those who want to educate themselves mg 
get as much as $5,600 over a four-year period, in the form 
of $2,000 in tuition and $75 a month subsistence. A boom 
in educational communities is indicated. They also have , 
readjustment allowance of $20 for each week of unem. 
ployment up to 26 weeks occurring within two years after 
discharge—and bonuses are of course coming later. Con. 
sideration is being given in Congress to a bonus of $3 q 
day for military service with a maximum of $3,500, and 
because of the length of this war the average might run to 
around $2,000 and a total cost of 20 to 30 billions. 


Veterans are going to have prodigious purchasing power 
and inflation will be a serious danger. 


MILLIONS OF PERSONS! 
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Unless war casualities 
should become much 
larger than is antici 
pated by our military 
leaders, the Nation 
will have an _ above- 
normal populatién in- 
crease in the 1940-45 
period. More _ than 
five million new noses 
can be counted from 
1940 to the present. 
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Significant Shorts 


War Bonds Today For Job Bonds Tomorrow: 
Under that slogan, Macfadden Publications last week 
launched the most extensive advertising campaign in its 
25-year history, with its own magazines and newspapers 
in key cities being used to get the story over to wage 
earners. The company feels that any possible depression 
after the war can be avoided if families build up reserve 
spending power now by buying more War Bonds. The 
reasoning seems sound—that a married couple will be far 
more likely to buy a major appliance or a home out of 
current earnings or on the installment plan if they have 
a few thousand socked away in War Bonds, than if they 
had to depend entirely on tomorrow’s earnings. 


Size of the Negro Market: David J. Suulivan, head 
of the Negro Market Organization, is authority for the 
estimate that the income of U.S.A. Negroes in 1943 ex- 
ceeded the total income of Canada—by a score of $10,290,- 
000,000 to $8,800,000,000. The first estimate made of 
Negro income was in 1920, when the figure was only 
$2,500,000,000. 


Mrs. Consumer Speaks: Under this heading, Miss Alice 
E. Glazier, consumer-relations director of the Buffalo 
Better Business Bureau, makes a searching but temperate 
criticism of the sales and advertising policies and practices 
of manufacturers. What she says should be read by all 
members of post-war planning committees. Her talk is 
obtainable from the National Association of Better Bust- 
ness Bureaus, Ellicott Square Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Hundreds of Zenith employes wear hearing aids—thus helping materially in solving the 
company’s labor problem. Here is a group of these hard-of-hearing employes on the job. 


Lenith’s $40 Hearing Aid Leads 
Industry Sales in Nine Months 


An outgrowth of Commander Eugene McDonald’s own handicap, 


this new radio device is already making merchandising history. 


Zenith pulled down the cost through mass production savings in 


manufacture, and savings achieved distribution through opticians. 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 


ws Ja 


FARWIG 


Sales Manager, Hearing Aid Division 
Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago 


HE Zenith Radio Corp. offered 

its first hearing aid for sale last 

October. In the early spring it 

had stepped up production to 
more than 1,000 a day. Since then out- 
put has been steadily increased. 
Twenty-nine manufacturers produce 
hearing aid devices. Today Zenith 
stands first in the field. 

Recently the Chicago Sales Execu- 
tives Club announced that it would 
give an annual Distinguished Service 
Award for outstanding achievements 
in the field of sales, sales promotion, 
and distribution. The first award was 
given early in June at the annual con- 
vention of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives, and the first winner 
was Zenith. 

This award was given because of 
Zenith’s outstanding record in estab- 
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lishing its hearing aid—the most 
notable contribution to the sales field 
in the Chicago area during the year. 

The story of the development of 


Zenith’s hearing aid is an unusual one. 
In his early years Commander Eugene 
F. McDonald, Jr., president of Zenith, 
was southern sales manager for the 
Franklin Automobile Co. One night 
he accidentally drove a car off of Look- 
out Mountain, fracturing his skull. 
The hearing in one ear was entirely 
lost and the other was impaired. 
Many years passed and finally a 
daughter was born to him. Much of 
their time Commander and Mrs. 
McDonald lived on board their 
famous laboratory-yacht, the Mizpah, 
now in naval service. They found that 
when they left the baby, Marianne, in 
their state room they could not hear 
her elsewhere on the yacht if she cried. 
Commander McDonald devised a ra- 
dio apparatus to overcome the prob- 
lem. This was a tiny, portable broad- 
casting set which would pick up any 
sound and send it to any part of the 
yacht. It was so sensitive that they 
could hear her turn in her crib or move 
her covering. It was called a “Radio 


The campaign for its new hearing aid 
won Zenith the honor of being first re- 
cipient of the Chicago Sales Executives 
Club Distinguished Service Award. J. J. 
Nance, Zenith vice-president and director 
of sales, (left) accepts the plaque from 
Roy S. Erlandson, vice-president, Ru- 
dolph Wurlitzer Co., and chairman of 
the Chicago club’s award committee. 
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Nurse,” and very quickly it had large 
sales. 

Now it happened that one of Ze- 
nith’s dealers had an aged grand- 
mother who was hard of hearing. One 
day he fitted her with ear ‘phones and 
used a Radio Nurse to aid conversa- 
tions with her. Shortly he told Com- 
mander McDonald about it. Interested, 
Commander McDonald had his labora- 
tory make up a similar apparatus and 
send it to Northwestern University. 
He asked that it be checked with 
hard-of-hearing students. 


The First One 


The chain of events extended when 
a professor, one day, took it when he 
went to call on an elderly woman 
relative who was partially deaf. He 
placed the ear 'phone on her and they 
had a long conversation. Finally she 
said to him, “Thank you, Robert, but 
you must be tired by now from shout- 
ing to me.”” He was amazed, because 
he had used only conversational tones. 
Then she discovered that she was 
hearing birds, for the first time in years 
and hearing other long-forgotten 
sounds. The professor left the ap- 
paratus with her and reported to Com- 
mander McDonald. 

Realizing that he had developed 
something very important, Command- 
er McDonald put his laboratory 
technicians to work. He knew that 
hearing aids then on the market were 
selling from $100 to $200 each and 
that the average was somewhere around 
$165. He knew that servicing charges 
were high; that battery costs were 
running about $5 a month, which 
meant expensive upkeep. “We must 
get the price down,” he told his 
laboratory workers. “Remember Henry 
Ford, he made the automobile possible 
to millions by getting the price down. 
I want to put a hearing aid within 
the reach of everyone who needs it.” 

Commander McDonald felt that he 
had to produce a very small radio that 
would consume only a little power. 
He wanted a tiny ear ‘phone that 
could be worn without discomfort and 
that was not too apparent. The hard- 
of-hearing often are sensitive. 

New tubes were developed to do 
the job. New methods for the control 
of the current were discovered. One 
step reduced the flow of current to a 
point where the life of a battery was 
increased from two to four times. That 
meant economy, a real need. A four- 
position tone control was developed, 
so that the wearer could do his own 
fitting or change the sound selection 
to suit varying conditions. 

At the end of five and a half years 
of experimentation Zenith was ready 
to put its hearing aid on the market. 


Meanwhile wartime priorities stopped 
production, and before long, labor 
shortage developed. 

Why, asked Commander McDon- 
ald, couldn’t a proper hearing device, 
at low cost, return thousands, maybe 
hundreds of thousands, of hard-of- 
hearing people to useful employment 
and make them assets to the Nation? 
When this idea was put before proper 
authorities materials were released. 

It has been estimated that there are 
some 6,000,000 people in the United 
States who are hard of hearing. Many 
have had to give up their lifetime 
work. A staff writer for SM visited 
the Zenith headquarters the other day 
to dig out the story. We'll let B. J. 
Farwig, sales manager, Hearing Aid 
Division, Zenith Radio Corp., take 
over the story: 

“I was in submarine detection work 
during World War I,” said Mr. Far- 
wig. “That took perfect hearing and 
I had it—then. But several years ago 
my hearing began to fail. I was as- 
sistant general sales manager for the 
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batteries should not cost more than 
$18 a year. 
“I compared this with the $165 se 
I was using. I knew that battery cost 
and servicing for many other sets 
most of them in fact, ran from $50 ty 
$80 a year. I decided at once that 
something new, something big, was in 
the making and I wanted to have a 
part in it. 1 went to the Zenith offices 
and talked the management into mak. 
ing me sales manager. I haven't te. 
gretted it though I gave up a good 
connection I had held for 18 years. 
“One of our first problems was how 
to merchandise our hearing aid. Zenith 
had been studying that problem for 
some time. The matter had been taken 
up with officials of the American 
Medical Association and surveys had 
been made with the aid of recognized 


Cities Service Co., Chicago. Finally I 
had to get a hearing aid. 

“I investigated carefully but, while 
I found several that were helpful, 
none was wholly satisfactory. First, 
costs were high. Those I used cost 
from $165 to $185 each. Battery costs 
ran around $5 per month. Repairs and 
servicing wefe expensive. Then, one 
day last fall, I picked up my Sunday 
paper and read an announcement that 
Zenith that morning would offer its 
hearing aid for sale for the first time 
at $40. 

“I went to Zenith’s retail outlet and 
was first in line when the store 
opened. I tried it out and bought the 
first one sold. I felt that it was the 
best I had yet found. I studied Zenith’s 
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Mr. B. J. Farwig, pick 
Zenith’s hearing aid § sold 
division sales man & J ct; 
ager, himself hard of ff 
hearing, wears the § ° Rs 
new flesh - colored 
“mike” made of § suct 
plastic and plastic § ne 
covered, non-kink h 
wire. Mr. Farwig § O° 
bought the first Zenith faci 
hearing aid sold, and pap 
was so impressed stor 
with it that he quit : 
his job as _ assistant qui 
general sales manager § Con 
for the Cities Service § $2 
Co., in order to sell it. Se 
en' 
marketing research organizations. The 
natural outlets, it was suggested, § du 
would be through the optical dis- J on 
pensers of the Nation. Opticians and # do 


optometrists, it was felt, had the § a 
proper professional set-ups. We knew @ ar 
that many of the hard-of-hearing were § oy 
sensitive about their defects. The op: § e 
tical dispensers naturally would know § e 
best how to handle them. 

“We wanted, too, to avoid any BS 
element of pressure selling. We didnt § > 
want ‘apparatus salesmen’ seeking long § 
profits to be overtrying for their com- & a 
missions. That, we felt sure, would § , 
lead to abuses. 


“One of our early worries was to 
determine whether hearing aids could 
actually be sold over the counter. It 
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was to test that problem that the com- 
pany ran its first advertisement in the 
Sunday morning papers in Chicago; 
the very advertisement that brought 
me to the Zenith retail outlet that 
morning. 

“Though the test was made on a 
Sunday, without previous warning, 
703 people came in to make inquiries 
that day. Eighty-three came with $40 
in their pockets and bought. Dozens 
of others wanted to make deposits and 


Parts of the Zenith Radio Corp.’s “ear 
mike” are so small that they have to he 
assembled under a microscope. This 
photograph shows how the job is dune. 


pick them up later. Total instruments 
sold in the next two weeks ran to 886. 
Letters of inquiry came in at the rate 
of from 1,000 to 1,500 a day. 

“Zenith was entirely unprepared for 
such a reaction. It was not ready to 
meet the demand. It didn’t have either 
the required number of units or the 
facilities for filling orders. News- 
papers and magazines picked up the 
story. Every story brought new in- 
quiries and new orders. It wasn’t un- 
common to open a letter and find two 
$20 bills in it with a notation saying, 
Send at once.’ Checks poured out of 
envelopes. 

“Well, we had to proceed with pro- 
duction, and our policy was to sell 
only through the proper outlets. We 
do not call these outlets dealers. We 
call them dispensers. Our dispensers 
are practically 100% opticians and 
optometrists. They are established in 
every state in the union; in almost 
every county in every state. 

“Production is still our problem. 
Some time ago we learned that many 
persons were buying, by hook or 
ctook, two sets so that they might have 
a spare set in Case servicing or repairs 
were needed. This was disturbing. The 
great need today is to get one instru- 


ment each to as many people as we 
can, 
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“We have sent a notice to every 
user, and we pack a notice with every 
set we sell, asking the cooperation ot 
buyers. Each is requested not to pur- 
chase a second set. So that no one may 
be deprived of an instrument in case 
one has to be returned to the factory, 
our dispensers rent a spare to the user 
for 20 cents a day. Usually a repair 
job is accomplished within 24 hours 
so that cost is small.” 

Zenith, itself, was in the retail 
business only two weeks. In that time 
tests proved thoroughly that the aid 
could be sold over the counter. 

Soon after Pearl Harbor Zenith 
ceased to manufacture radios for the 
general public. Very soon it was prac- 
tically 100% on radionic equipment 
for the Army and Navy. Not long ago 
a company report showed a backlog 
of war orders of nearly $120,000,000. 
Zenith was feeling the manpower 
situation. 

When it began to manufacture 
hearing aids the company at once be- 


The first day that the Zenith hearing aids were placed on sale, 703 people came 


to the company’s retail store to investigate them. 


gan to profit. Word got out that any 
hard-of-hearing person who sought 
work at the plant would not only get 
a job but a hearing aid. The result is 
that today hundreds of hard-of-hear- 
ing workers are on the Zenith Cor- 
poration’s payroll. 

In its advertising, leaning backward 
from the old high-pressure methods 
that long have infested the hearing 
aid business, Zenith does not call its 
instrument a cure-all. It warns that 
there must be a period of learn- 
ing to hear again; that the 
device will be worrisome at first. 
It also warns that not all cases 
will be helped. It merely says that 


many will be helped, some of them 
mightily, and that mostly buyers will 
be pleased. A hearing aid, says one 
of its leaflets, is a bit like a set of 
false teeth—useful after you get used 
to it but not so good as the original. 
Its main point is that it does a good 
job, if a job at all is possible, and 
that the cost and upkeep is low. 

“A hearing aid,’ explains Com- 
mander MacDonald, ‘“‘is_ essentially 
a part of a radio receiver—it wires 
the human body for sound. It seems 
incredible to me that in the past the 
public could buy a complete radio 
receiver for $29 or less with which 
they could listen to Europe, Asia or 
South America, yet when people with 
deficient hearing wanted a device to 
enable them to hear the human voice 
in the same room they had to pay 
from $100 to $200 for a good instru- 
ment. 

“The new Zenith hearing aid’s four- 
position tone control is a self-fitting 
reature that makes it as easy for the 


This is a part of the crowd. 


prospect to adjust to his own hear- 
ing requirements as it is to adjust 
a pair of binoculars. When a cus- 
tomer buys binoculars, the clerk does 
not test his eyes; he shows him the 
adjustments, and makes the sale. The 
Zenith hearing aid will be dispensed 
the same way. With it there is no 
more need for a high pressure sales- 
man making ‘fittings’ than there is in 
the sale of binoculars. 

“Zenith dispensers will do no audi- 
ometer testing. If a test of hearing is 
necessary, as it is in a diseased condi- 
tions or with progressive deafness, 
the prospect will be referred to his 
ontologist or physician.” 
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“Coffee and...” in Canteens! 


The steaming coffee pot... the 

_. plate of doughnuts ... and the cheerful 

amile of the Canteen worker is bringing 

hope oe inspiration to many a man in 
our Armed Forces. 
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= ACME CREWERIES - Sen Prentice 


No, your eyes aren’t going back on you. This is a brewer advertising coffee. 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Lion and Lamb Department 


The war, they say, makes strange 
bed-fellows. The Good-Neighbor Pol- 
icy, with a couple of small exceptions, 
seems to be doing all right, and the 
“Let's All Be Kind To Each Other’ 
movement is spreading like crazy. But 
when the brewers lie down, with roses 
between their teeth, beside the coffee 
boys, we can get prepared for any- 
thing. 

Out on the West Coast, to show you 
how far the thing has gone, Acme— 
the beer with the high I.Q.—is run- 
ning a campaign, featuring factors 
which contribute to the war effort. 
First dash-out-of-the-box shows a 
pretty canteen hostess making with the 
sinkers (passing doughnuts, in case 
we're getting beyond you) and .. . uh 
huh, coffee! Legend of the copy goes 
on to say, “The steaming coffee pot 

. the plate of doughnuts . . . and 
the cheerful smile of the canteen 
worker is bringing hope and inspira- 
tion to many a man in our Armed 
Forces.” 

“Morale,” they also say, ‘is made 
of little things.” 


Jungle Story 


The Japs seem to know a good 
thing when they see it. Plymouth (Di- 
vision of Chrysler Corp.) knows a 
good story when it rolls in. The two 
got together the other day, when a 
soldier, with the American nose for 
news, ran smack into a De Luxe 
Plymouth sedan in the middle of the 
New Guinea jungle. How the Japs got 
their evil hands on it is a subject 
fraught with speculation—your guess 
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will do as well as ours. But there it 
was, good as new, except for a few 
large-caliber bullets which had been 
pumped into it (by our side of 
course.) The top was so full of holes 
it looked like on egg-beater, and when 
the Yanks laid claim to it, they did a 
conversion job by sawing off the top. 
Also removed was rising sun carefully 
painted on the door. 

The soldier insists that while the 
model could hardly be called “de 
luxe’” anymore it’s still like riding on 
air. That we can believe. Wait till the 
G.I. parks his frame in a present day 
New York cab. 

The whole story, under the careful 
handling of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia, can be seen in magazines 
soon. 


Betty Crocker Rides Again 


General Mills, Inc., the world’s 
largest flour millers, have taken one 
hand out of the flour bin and sifted 
into the electrical home appliance field. 
The move, long rumored in the trade 
is confirmed by no less an authority 
than Harry A. Bullis, president of 
the company. 

Plans call for a line of volume- 
selling small appliances—coffee mak- 
ers, home mixers. etc. GM is in- 
corporating new features of design 
and operation, and aiming at the high- 
est standards of quality. What they 
have done with flour. say they. can be 
done with the new off-springs. Output 
will be sold through conventional 
trade channels. 

General Mills is not shaky about 
this branching out—and for pretty 
sound reasons. Through their Betty 


Crocker, who has been around jp 
magazines and newspapers for years 
they have entered the sanctum-sancto. 
rum of the American housewife—the 
kitchen. With Betty to lend her fine 
Italian hand to merchandising, the 
company feels that the battle is half 
won. 

But they aren’t leaning wholly on 
the strong right arm of the Crocker, 
powerful though it is. The company, 
they say, “possesses inventive and 
mechanical skills of a high order,” 
Their Mechanical Division has twice 
won the Army-Navy “E” for continu. 
ing production of the Navy's most 
difficult ordnance requirements. War 
has prepared them for post-war manu- 
facture of equipment invented and 
designed in its own laboratories. 


Be It Ever So Humble 


If an awful lot of people don't 
build a little rose covered shack when 
the lights go on again. the savings 
banks of New York State are going to 
feel very bad. They're doing every- 
thing to sell you the idea but putting 
the initial deposit in the pokey for 
you. Maybe you can persuade them 
to do that. 

It was their idea that everyone, deep 
down, had a yen for a house. To con- 
firm it they got the research firm of 
Elmo Roper to feel the pulse of the 
Nation on the subject, and he came 
up with the encouraging news that 
people want to save systematically; 
people want to save for a specific pur- 
pose; savings bank accounts, to be 
sold effectively, must be dramatized 
and glamorized. 

So far, so good. The next step was 


Nice building if you can get it! All you 
need is a down payment, and savings 
banks will be glad to get you started. 
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Something new in 
counter display: RCA 
Victor was faced with 
more records than 
salespeople. This 
serve-yourself display 
makes it easier to wait 
on customers and sells 
more records to boot. 


to get the public so stewed up about 
houses that it would galvanize into 
action. Into the laps of Ruthraff & 
Ryan, Inc., they dumped the problem. 

The agency picked newspapers, 
knowing that when dinner is over 
papa (who pays) will settle down be- 
hind a paper where the advertisement 
will nail him. A total of 93 daily and 
weekly newspapers are being used in 
the campaign. And in case John Q. 
can't read, eight local radio programs 
in seven cities are in the fire. 


Body Beautiful 


Cannon Mills has gotten around to 
needling the home-front morale, la- 
boring under the impression that 
nothing picks you up faster (you can’t 
buy Scotch anyway) than a hot bath 
and a good old Cannon rubdown. 
Too, you can dream, can’t you? And 
it wouldn’t surprise Cannon if you're 
cogitating on a whiperoo of a bath- 
room for after the war. Over a million 
people, they say, using the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce as authority, 
have got a post-war bathroom fixation. 

Not to be left at the post, Cannon’s 
newest campaign is called “Room with 
a View . . . to Tomorrow,” features 
everything but an electric back washer, 
and big-as-life, a nude by Louise Dahl- 
Wolfe, with nothing to cover the situ- 
ation but a big blue Cannon towel and 
her exquisite hauteur. 

Now are you interested in a new 
bathroom ? 


Children’s Hour 


It’s a banner day in the lives of the 
little folk—Fletcher’s Castoria is back 
on the market! We had it straight 
from the feed-box, and immediately 
visions of kiddies all over the length 
and breadth of the land, jumping up 
and down and clasping baby hands in 
an agony of delight assailed us. You 
temember !—‘‘Children cry for it.” 

Fletcher ran into some heavy going 
back in May, 1943. The product was 
discontinued when it was discovered 
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dee Marine 


it caused irritation in some cases. The 
company went to elaborate lengths— 
press and radio announcements, and 
advertising—with a request to return 
all outstanding stocks. Millions of bot- 
tles were destroyed—a full refund in 
every instance. 

Since then Fletcher’s chemists have 
been hard at work making and testing 
many experimental batches to establish 
quality standards for each step in the 
process. Out of the procedure devel- 
oped the most comprehensive controls 
to safeguard Fletcher's Castoria. 

For a company that had enjoyed 
national reputation for three quarters 
of a century Fletcher had made the 
only move possible. Now begins the 
job of re-establishing an old and 
familiar product to a public that grew 
up on it. Baldwin and Mermey, New 
York City, are handling the account. 


Keep It Fresh 


Its consoling to hear that chemists 
nowadays are putting their minds to 
developments that won't be used to 
blow somebody’s foot off. The latest 
offering, which looks good to us, will 
do nothing more innocuous than pre- 
serve the sweet flavor of foods con- 
taining either animal or vegetable fats 
—a coup that has the food industry 
standing on its collective ear. 

Strictly unpronounceable to any save 
a phonetics major (Nor-di-hydro- 
guaiiaretic Acid) the chemical will be 
called N.D.G.A.—not to be confused 
with a possible government agency of 
the same name. It comes from the cre- 
osote bush, a low, scrubby and unpre- 
possessing bit of vegetation which 
runs rampant in semi-arid regions of 
the western states. ; 

Already approved by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture which found 
it non-toxic, and given a bill of good 
health for use in lard, the chemical 
looks like a bonanza for manufacturers 
of foods, pharmaceuticals and related 
products. The Armed Forces are get- 
ting first whack at N.D.G.A. They’re 
using it to solve the ticklish problem 


of getting perishable foods to the 
fronts. 

To the William J. Stange Co. went 
the job of working out commercial 
processes of manufacture and of appli- 
cation. They've long specialized in the 
extraction of vegetable substances and 
in their application to foodstuffs. Com- 
mercial availability will be made by 
Stange as the sole manufacturers. 


Open a Window! 


The curse came off fish-day some- 
time ago when Seeman Brothers, Inc. 
put a little bottle on the market. Said 
bottle contained a revolutionary new 
product called Air-Wick, designed to 
deodorize a room. 

This welcome event happened back 
in May, 1943, and had pretty modest 
beginnings. Seeman began by tackling 
that old guiena pig, the New York 
City market, which will try anything 
—but only once. They sniffed and 
were sold—Seeman shot its gun, 
pointed at national distribution, six 
months later. If imitation is any key 
to success, Air-Wick was slightly ter- 
rific; several imitators have mush- 
roomed, all happily proclaiming that 
the water's fine. 

It was left to Seeman, however, to 
shout the loudest hosannas. The other 
day they proudly announced that 
starting from scratch just a year ago 
Air-Wick’s sales had passed the 
$4,000,000 mark. 

Much of the credit for pulling so 
much money out of Air (Wick) goes 
to the agency quietly shelling out copy 
in the background— William H. 
Weintraub. 


Clouded Crystal 


Are you bouncing around in bed at 
nights, worrying about your future? 
Plagued with doubts about the prog- 
ress you are making? Does anything 
further away than the day after to- 
morrow fill you with mounting horror 
and indecision? Forget it. Click Maga- 
zine went to all the trouble of having 
the Research Instiute of America make 
a survey that will straighten you out 
quicker than a Coney breaker.. 

Its all in a large pink, yellow (for 
Courage) and blue chart, and Click is 
prepared to tell you anything within 
or without reason. Sample: Right now 
you can start preparing for the return 
of soldiers to your family. (No kid- 
ding. It says so right there.) The next 
line may throw you off a little, but re- 
member—yellow for Courage! “Pre- 
pare for possible loss of job because 
of war contract cancellation.” 

There’s more—a whole lot more. 
Click can and will tell you what to do 
in 1946—providing, of course, you 
didn’t lose the job. 
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Before and after in industrial design: An optical comparator was originally fabricated from many pieces of flat sheet stock (left), 
But a more functional result was achieved with only a few pieces of sheet stock (right)—without increases in cost, 


Cast lron Has Its Face Lifted 


Redesign of an industrial product is not a matter of “draping tin 


over a Goldberg,” to conceal unsightly gears and belts and thus 


enhance eye appeal. It’s a matter of improving function, and 


when function is improved, appearance improves automatically. 


BY CLIFFORD STUBBS 


Vice-President, Henry A. Loudon—Advertising 
Boston 


OST people think of indus- 
trial design in terms of the 
results seen in every day con- 
sumer items such as refrig- 

erators, stoves, radios, autos, etc. 
Industrial designing is relatively 
new, and it has barely scratched the 
surface of the capital goods field. This 
surface is being scratched, however, 
and the manufacturer who is not hav- 
ing his products styled now, may find 
himself behind the eight ball when 


Victory is ours—or even before then. 


Begin With a Market Study 


My own experience has been prin- 
cipally with machine tools and other 
heavy equipment. That covers a lot 
of very uninteresting cast iron. It 
scares me sometimes to think what is 
being done in that one industry right 
now in the way of industrial design— 
scares me, because the balance of the 
industry does not appreciate how far 
behind it will be when the bubble 
breaks. The latter group makes fine 
machines like the others, but it has not 
occurred to them that cast iron has 
recently had its face lifted. 

It might be well to think of that 
in terms of your own products. Have 
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you done something about them? Do 
you plan to do something about them ? 
“What can a designer do for you?” 
Can he streamline your box of carpet 
tacks; can he take your product, drape 
some tin over it, make it look like a 
radio—halve the cost, double the sell- 
ing price? 

The answer to that is vo, of course. 
First of ald, industrial design is not a 
panacea for sales, advertising or pro- 
fit ills. In the second place, draping 
tin over a Rube Goldberg is not indus- 
trial designing. 

To answer the question, “What can 
a designer do for you?’, let’s start at 
the beginning. And this beginning 
may surprise you, because it is well to 
think of the designer as a man with 
grease on his hands, rather than a 
man with a pencil and an artistic 
touch. 

The beginning usually means a 
market study with the sales and ad- 
vertising men who must merchandise 
the finished products. In other words, 
how many people want how many 
items, at how much? This study re- 
veals much that will definitely affect 
the final appearance of the product. 
For instance, what are the likes and 
dislikes of your present customers? Is 


it to be used by men or by women or 
by both? Will color affect accept- 
ance resulting in sales? Is the prod- 
uct used when standing or sitting? 
Are there rigid specifications regard- 
ing floor or bench space? Are there 
safety regulations to observe? What 
are the fire laws in Peoria? 

Getting nearer home, the designer 
finds the likes and dislikes of your 
present product with your own com- 
pany, such as management, engineer- 
ing, sales and advertising, and main- 
tenance men. He must study competi- 
tive items. 


Improve Facilities 


After that he studies your manu- 
facturing facilities. Do you have a 
foundry, punch and brake presses? 
What machine tools are there, and 
what are their maximum and minimum 
capacities? What parts are bought 
outside? Will the new design war- 
rant installation of new equipment? 

A review of dies, jigs, and fixtures 
is important. A heavy inventory in 
these items may materially effect the 
design procedure. 

The designer collects all the photos, 
drawings and prints he can lay his 
hands on. He collects data on past 
sales, profits and losses. He reads 
service reports. 

He generally turns things upside 
down to get the facts—any facts past, 
present or future which will affect the 
manufacture, sale and profit of the 
new product. He must keep in clos- 
est contact with the sales, advertising 
and engineering departments on every 
move he makes. He may spend weeks 
or even months filling his head and 
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files even before putting pencil to 
ef. 

A good designer is a functional de- 
signer, and by using all available facts 
as a guide, the new product must re- 
sult in a functional product which is 
attractive. 

That is a point worth remembering, 
and I am forever unselling many pre- 
conceived ideas of industrial design- 
ing to make this point. It is just this: 
If the function of a product is im- 
proved, the appearance improves auto- 
matically. 


Appearance the Last Thought 


No designer worth his salt ever ap- 
proaches a problem any other way. 
Appearance is his last thought, be- 
cause he knows that that will take 
care of itself. Any artist can draw 
the pretty picture of the product to 
show the boss. It is the designer’s 
job to achieve the functional result. 

Only recently I was working with 
engineers on the design of a new ma- 
chine tool. Their first move was to 
draw a front view and then ask me 
to dress it up. When I asked for all 
other views, to say nothing of load- 
ing devices, coolant pumps, provision 
for chip removal, floor space, competi- 
tive production, etc., they thought I 
was stalling for time. They were ab- 


The stove design above, an example of 
pattern making and foundry art, illus- 
trates quite plainly that applied design 
is practically never functional design. 


The stove at the right, however, is a 
completely functional unit in every re- 
spect—designed to fit the requirements 
of manufacture and the needs of the 
average housewife in the average kitchen. 
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solutely right, because a machine tool 
is no different than an automobile, 
and who would design the seats be- 
fore finding out where the steering 
wheel was going to be located! 

Speaking of appearance taking care 
of itself, an associate of mine de- 
signed some handsome packages for a 
line of wood and metal screws. To 
the casual observer, the comment still 
would have been: “That’s a swell 
bunch of boxes.” But in back of the 
design lies this fact: The old line of 
boxes took two box cars full of print- 
ing plates to accomplish all changes of 
screw sizes, types, and materials. The 
new design required plates which 
would fill one small wheelbarrow. 
That’s functional design. 

There was an inspection machine 
which was formerly fabricated from 
several pieces of flat sheet stock. To 
redesign it, all we did was to take 
one piece of stock and bend it around 
a radius to achieve the same result— 
except that the answer was cheaper, 
more functional, and therefore more 
attractive. 

I once redesigned a pedestal for a 
small grinder in ten minutes flat. This 
may disprove my theory of market 
study, etc., mentioned above, but the 
results were rather interesting. It was 
one of those jobs which had to be 
delivered “yesterday.” All I did was 
to draw flat surfaces on the pedestal 
instead of the curved ones originally 
proposed. I could theorize for an 
hour on the results, but the manufac- 
turer looked at the dollars and cents 
side. Pattern costs were reduced 
about $150, and delivery was speeded 
approximately four days. The new 
design looked fine because it was func- 
tional. 

What results can you expect from 


industrial designing your own prod- 
ucts ? 

First, a well-styled product is less 
complicated and therefore easier to 
make. The parts are easier to handle 
in the manufacturing process. The 
finished product is easier to handle, 
easier to finish, easier to package and 
ship. There are often more duplicate 
parts, resulting in less engineering, 
pattern making, die and machining 
costs. It is easier to assemble. It is 
safer to handle or operate. It will 
gain quicker acceptance, because it is 
more pleasing to the eye. And, final- 
ly, there is a better chance of beating 
competition—at a better profit. 

Advertising men and _ salesmen 
should be vitally interested in this aid 
to selling efforts because a styled prod- 
uct will always outsell an unstyled 
product. Your newly designed prod- 
uct won't sell itself, of course, but 
certainly it will offer outstanding op- 
portunities for new sales and adver- 
tising appeals. 


Styling Is Important 
yling p 


There is every reason why all new 
products introduced at this time 
should be styled. There are perhaps 
many reasons -why products now in 
production should not be restyled for 
immediate manufacture. A disruption 
of wartime manufacturing procedures 
and schedules sometimes is not only 
unwise, but borders on the unpatriotic. 

However, now is an excellent time 
to restyle present line products even 
though they. never leave the drawing 
board until after the war. Progres- 
sive companies are now spending mil- 
lions of dollars on research and de- 
sign. 

If you will call in an industrial de- 


Here’s what happens when a turret lathe designer designs an automobile. 


signer to work with you now, many 
thousands of dollars may be saved 
later on. It is much easier for the in- 
dustrial designer to work with engi- 
neers from scratch, than it is for him 
to be shown their completed brain 
child, and then be asked, ‘What 
would you do with that?” If the de- 
signer is a gentleman he won't tell. 
If he isn’t, he won’t get the job. In 
other words, let the industrial de- 
signer start from the beginning wher- 
ever possible. The results will be 
very much better and the cost will be 


far less. 

How can an industrial designer 
from the outside help you redesign a 
product which you have spent the best 
part of your life developing and sell- 
ing? That question practically an- 
swers itself—because it is the outside 
viewpoint which is one of the de- 
signer’s greatest assets. An outside 
designer will not be hampered by the 
evolution of the product, and he will 
be able to stimulate the thinking of 


° P , 
your own engineers in terms of ap- 


pearance and functionalism. 


Notes on the Progress ‘Toward 


Orderly Distribution of Surplus 


EALIZING the need for ad- 

vanced planning to avoid the 

bogey of redistribution that 

existed after the last war, the 
Government has already prepared the 
ground for orderly disposal of current 
consumer goods, and at the same time, 
is developing complete and adequate 
plans for the much larger task that 
will need to be done when hostilities 
cease. 

As matters stand now: In conform- 
ance with the Baruch-Hancock Plan, 
the disposition of surplus consumer 
goods will be handled by the newly 
formed Surplus Consumer Commodity 
Disposition Division (SCCDD) of the 
Treasury Department, Procurement 
Division. 

Headed by Ernest L. Olrich, presi- 
dent, Munsingwear, Inc., who is in- 
sistent upon running what he calls 
“the world’s biggest store’’ on estab- 
lished business principles, SCCDD has 
opened its doors for business. Its 
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present supply of merchandise consists 
of nearly $50,000,000 worth of such 
goods as shoes, household appliances, 
automobiles, tractors, trucks, and a 
myriad other things that ordinary peo- 
ple buy. 

Currently, all sales will be made 
through existing channels of distribu- 
tion and tax-supported institutions. 
However, efforts are being made to 
get the material into the hands of the 
distributive trade. Sales to consumers 
and speculators are forbidden. To 
avoid discrimination, surplus mate- 
rials will be available in small lots, 
so that small as well as large busi- 
nesses may have an opportunity to 
meet their requirements. 

Depending upon the nature of the 
commodity involved, three methods of 
sale will govern the selling of surplus 
consumer property: negotiation, auc- 
tion, and sealed bidding. SCCDD will 
reserve the right to reject any bid. If 
would-be purchasers are too numerous, 


the successful bidder often will be 
determined by drawing lots. 

For the present, all sales will be 
made on a cash basis. But sales on 
credit may be put into effect later, at 
least to the extent that credit is nor. 
mally used in the merchandising field, 
Sales of surplus must be made within 
the ceiling prices established by the 
OPA. In addition, sales must be 
within the pattern allowed by the 
WPB. It is understood that every ef. 
fort will be made by the WPB to 
adjust these controls and regulations 
for adaptation to future changing con- 
ditions of demand on facilities, ma- 
terials, and manpower. 

In answer to the question of what 
guarantee will be offered to the pur- 
chaser, a system is being worked out 
to assure the buyer a guarantee cover- 
ing the quality and condition of the 
merchandise purchased. Tests of the 
market will be made before sales are 
made, to prevent unwarranted dump- 
ing of surplus materials and _ thus 
maintain an undisturbed price struc- 
ture. However, for the present, all 
sales are made at the purchaser’s risk. 


Sales to Be Decentralized 


To aid purchasers, surplus sales will 
be decentralized, the degree of de- 
centralization depending upon the 
type and amount of material. The 
buyer at present must arrange for 
shipment of his purchase to his place 
of business. To facilitate sales, SCCDD 
plans to adopt the usual business 
practice of shipping. 

Catalogs of what is for sale are to 
be drawn up and mailed to interested 
prospective purchasers—drug catalogs 
to drug men, hardware catalogs to 
hardware dealers, and so on. As yet, 
there is no way for anyone to get on 
this mailing list, but information for 
current sales can be obtained from the 
Treasury Procurement’s regional of- 
fices in New York City, Boston, 
Washington, Atlanta, Ft. Worth, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, and Seattle. 

Additional offices are expected to 
be opened in other cities. Each re- 
gional office is equipped with a sales 
staff and, in many cases, samples of 
items listed for sale will be available 
at these offices. 

As for exports, with consumer goods 
so scarce and domestic demands so 
great, exporting for the present is not 
being planned. However, this will 
come later on the basis of foreign 
needs as determined not by the 
SCCDD, but by the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. 

Unlike after the last war, the set- 
ting up of Government retail outlets 
is not being contemplated. 
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Aatell & Jones developed a popular stock-pattern item in its Doily-of-the-Month series featuring 
sections of the United States and illustrating famous dishes for which they are noted. 


Mail Order Division Unearths New 


Markets for Aatell & Jones 


This firm once concentrated on custom-designed paper table ap- 


pointments for the “class” institutional market. Then that market 


dried up. So the company switched to stock patterns, sought new 


types of prospects, embarked on an experiment: Selling by mail. 


Based on an interview by Terry Armstrong with 


A. J. JACQUOT, JR. 


Sales Manager, Aatell & Jones, Inc. 
Philadel phia 


ACK in 1942, war-bred prob- 

lems rolled up to the door of 

Aatell & Jones, Inc., Phila- 

delphia, and proceeded to 
breed at a rate which threatened to 
cripple the company’s operations and 
markets, 

The company had been designing, 
manufacturing and selling—through 
their own full-time salesmen—a com- 
plete line of custom-design paper 
table appointments. From the time 
it had inaugurated the custom-design- 
ing phase of its business in 1924, the 
company had made rapid strides and, 
long before the war broke out, was 
serving the top-cream hotels, clubs and 
testaurants in 36 of the 48 states. 
Then came the wartime obstacles and 
testrictions which termite-like began 
to undermine the carefully built mar- 


*napkins, menus, doilies, coasters, etc. 
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ket and selling operations of the com- 
pany. 

The Armed Services and war in- 
dustries were taking a heavy toll of 
personnel—notably from the sales di- 
vision. Coupled with this was the 
fact that motor travel by salesmen was 
increasingly curtailed. Next—and this 
hurt—the Government took over the 
operation of many of the big hotels 
which happened to be near important 
military training centers. A large 
number of these had been established 
and large consumers of Aatell & 
Jones merchandise. 

Rubber and gasoline shortages were 
seriously curtailing the operations of 
country clubs, resort hotels and res- 
taurants along the Eastern seaboard, 
further reducing the use of the com- 
pany’s products. Restricted business and 
pleasure travel, by the public, cut deep- 


er into the demand for m3 table ap- 


pointments. The abandonment of 
many national conventions took an- 
other nick out of the normal con- 
sumption of the company’s products. 
Later, in early 1943, the inevitable 
paper rationing was to lend the com- 
pany an additional headache. 

However, it must be emphasized, 
despite this seeming plague of obsta- 
cles and restrictions, A. & J. never 
once considered suspension of opera- 
tions for the duration. Neither did 
it consider undertaking the manufac- 
ture of products other than those for 
which it had become identified— 
paper table appointments. In fact, A. 
J. Jacquot, Jr., sales and sales pro- 
motion manager, had foreseen and 
anticipated each of the above prob- 
lems. As the acuteness of each prob- 
lem grew, so did Mr. Jacquot’s plans 
jell for meeting it. 


Re-Classify Market 


Mr. Jacquot had been formulating 
an over-all selling plan, one which 
would help cover the remainder of 
its depleted high-class trade—and 
one which would win a new market 
with which to bolster the company’s 
sales. His plan, however, called for 
a total analysis and re-classification of 
the entire market for paper table ap- 
pointments. 

For years, the company had sup- 
plemented its salesmen’s efforts with 
direct-mail advertising and felt that 
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An Aatell & Jones customer may receive a mailing which includes besides a sales letter, several stuffers 
featuring new designs, an order form for repeats on established items and business reply Victory labels. 


such advertising well warranted the 
expense. Mr. Jacquot now concluded 
that to the degree personal selling 
diminished, so must it be replaced with 
selling by mail. This was the birth 
of what was to become the company’s 
mail-order division. 

Mr. Jacquot’s conviction that his 
program would work was deep-seated, 
but he was not blind to the fact that 
it was nevertheless a speculative ven- 
ture. He knew that it presented many 
perplexing angles, not the least of 
which were ample cash surpluses with 
which to finance it. 


Direct-Mail Sells Idea 


Certain that he had a source of 
special funds for the purpose, he de- 
termined forthwith to tap it. It had 
been the custom of Aatell & Jones to 
carry huge inventories of custom-de- 
signed and ordered products for their 
larger customers, such as hotels. It 
was decided to undertake a direct- 
mail campaign to persuade these con- 
cerns to accept and pay for a good 
proportion of their reserve ‘‘on or- 
der” items. A form letter was mailed 
to 670 customers. The letter stressed 
the transportation crisis and the wis- 
dom of taking shipments then—and 
thereby avoiding future disappoint- 
ment. 

Did Mr. Jacquot achieve his ob- 
jective? He did and to a rather as- 
tonishing degree. The first mailing 
brought favorable reaction from 
22.4% of the firm’s quantity buyers. 
A follow-up letter, mailed twenty 
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days later, produced 11.7% more in 
favorable replies. With suitable fi- 
nancing for the project thus assured, 
no time was lost in getting the new 
program into operation. 

Encouraged by the pull of their 
“inventory-dispersal” letters, Aatell & 
Jones proceeded to purchase lists of 
restaurants and coffee shops, etc., in 
38 states east of the Rockies. Al- 
though statistics still showed that less 
than 15% of the country’s business 
was done through the mail-order meth- 
ods, Mr. Jacquot felt that it was the 
only method whereby they could effec- 
tively and economically reach that 
new market which they hoped would 
make up for the shrinkage in their 
old familiar upper-bracket trade. The 
purchased lists totaled some 65,000 
names and included tea rooms, all 
types of eating and refreshment places 
—from Nick the Greek’s restaurant, to 
Al’s All-Nite Diner. 

It here should be stressed that just 
as wartime conditions demanded a dif- 
ferent marketing program so did said 
program, in turn, call for a change 
in the nature of the firm’s merchan- 
dise. The product policy which had 
been based, for the most part, on cus- 
tom-designing of items had to give 
way to a product policy of establish- 
ing a line of stock patterns in the 
various items the company manufac- 
tured. 

So that he could obtain some kind 
of a yardstick for his experiment, Mr. 
Jacquot decided to test his theory 
in a territory which covered seven 
states. As it was hoped that the full 
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program would eventually help serve 
an over-all purpose, the company’s 
hotel clients in the area were added 
to the purchased mailing list. This 
brought the initial mailing up to 
8,200. Spaced at three-week intervals, 
six mailings in all were made to this 
test list which was referred to as the 
“A” list. The names of those who 
made purchases were set up into a 
new “CL” (customer list). A tally 
which was made shortly after the last 
mailing revealed that 702 names had 
made the grade to the new “CL” list. 


Campaign Gets Green Light 


The company knew from past exper- 
ience that wet states provided better 
prospects and that some sections were 
richer in sales potentials than others. 
It was therefore decided to subject 
the original “A” list to further analy- 
sis and to grade the names into fout 
classifications: A.W. (excellent wet 
list), M.W. (mediocre wet or fait 
list), M.D. (mediocre dry or poor 
list), A.D. (excellent dry or fait 
list). 

The results of the test campaign 
gave the “green light” to Mr. Jac 
quot’s full-scale program. The mail- 
ing lists totaling some 65,000 names 
were divided into three groups of 
thirteen states each. Each group ‘was 
then graded as to business potentials 
according to the classifications arrived 


at in the original test list. By s0 
grading this new market Mr. Jacquot 
felt that they could more effectively 
and with less cost conduct their cam- 
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The peacetime DC-3 shuffled off its fancy trim- 
mings, acquired a coat of olive drab and emerged al-_ 
most overnight as the famed C-47 air transport of the 
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Chemurgic Clinic 
Points Way To New 
Oklahoma Farm Era 


MECHANIZED farm economy 

which would turn the nation’s 
agriculture from planned scarcities to 
maximum production to feed fibers 
and oils into industrial plants was de- 
picted in Oklahoma City at the first 
Southwest Chemurgic Clinic May 18, 
19 and 20. 

Representatives of eight states met 
at this conference to explore the pos- 
sibilities of industrial utilization of 
this area’s farm crops. Chemurgic 
possibilities of soybeans, castor beans 
and other oil producing crops were 
explored. But King Cotton drew the 
most concern. 

The meeting closed with the an- 
nouncement that the National Farm 
Chemurgic council will establish re- 
gional headquarters in Oklahoma City. 


Wheat Prospects High 


It has been a long time since the 
wheat farmer of Oklahoma faced as 
bright prospects as in 1944. June 1 
estimates of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture indicate a 73,872,000 
bushel crop compared with 31,711,000 
bushels in 1943 and 48,419,000 


bushels, the five year average. Farm- 
ers who are raising rye find them- 
selves facing the same sort of situa- 
tion with the June 1 indications ap- 


proximately twice the average produc- 
tion for the past ten years. 

This bumper production becomes 
all the more important in view of the 
fact that wheat is today bringing Ok- 
lahoma farmers the highest prices since 
February, 1926. 


THE FARMER 


STOCKMAN 


OKLAHOMA CiTg 
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RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 


National Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


342 Madison Ave. Wrigley Bldg. 


DETROIT ST. PAUL 


Penobscot Bldg. Dispatch Bidg. 


Newspapers Get 
Immediate Action 


THE IST 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF 
ST. PAUL 


Building population 2,200 

10,000 persons pass 
through its doors daily. 

Height of building 32 
stories 

Main banking lobby 310 
feet long and 85 feet 
wide 

Five main vaults. 

13,000 individual lock 
boxes 

Deposits as of April 13, 
1944, $240,501 .930.59 

Resources as of April 13, 
1944, $259,605,743.33. 


paign. Wet areas, being the best j, 
sales potentials, would receive mox 
of the company’s direct selling ¢ 
forts. Dry areas would be covere 
less frequently. Results have born 
out the wisdom of his conclusions. 

In the beginning the average mail 
ing enclosure consisted of a sales le 
ter, an order blank, C.O.D. remittangd 
form, self-addressed envelope, o& 
casionally product samples and ill 
trated stuffers describing five or gy 
items. For the most part, the weigh 
factor in the mailings determined the 
number of stuffers. Contents of the 
mailings varied as the program prop 
ressed and as new ideas for incre 
ing the sales appeal presented them 
selves. However, the sales messap¢ 
and contents were governed by the 
type of list for which it was in 
tended. Names on the excellent— 
list received different material from 
that sent to names on the medioer 
dry list. Today, a prospect on thé 
excellent—wet list may receive a mail 
ing containing a sales letter, ordef 
blank (for repeats on certain items 
and a set of twelve stuffers illustrating 
items which Aatell & Jones beliey 
will appeal to the prospect. 

A restaurant on the “CL” (customer 
list) may receive an A. & J. mailing 
containing a sales letter, a blotter bear 
ing product information or a time 
message, a product sample, retut 
envelope, and a dozen stuffers ill 
trating new ideas in table appoint 
ments. 


Building the Division 


Aatell & Jones did not build 
their mail-order division overnigh 
According to Mr. Jacquot the pati 
was beset by a host of perplexitie 
each of which had to be painstakingl 
unraveled. Not the least, in the be 
ginning, was how to address envelope 
economically. Because they were onlj 
experimenting with mail order tha 
did not wish to invest in a mailing 
machine. One day, however, Mr. 
Jacquot received in the mail a book- 
let on which his name and addres 
had evidently been typed on a plais 
white gummed paper label. It w: 
moreover, a carbon copy. After 
huddle with his office manager two 
typists were set to work on copying 
in quadruplicate, the names of pro 
pects on 9” x 12” sheets—30 labe 
per sheet—of perforated, plain whit 
gummed paper. A total cost of $2.0) 
per thousand for addressing envelope 
was the result. Other cost proble 
were reduced when the company uf 
dertook the job of printing letterhead 
and letters (frequently on their ow 
linen finish doily paper) in their owt 
plant. 
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VERY good radio station has some enthusiastic letters 
from advertisers, and maybe it’s like pulling out the 
family album to talk about one of ours here. But it’s such a 
good letter—and it so aptly paraphrases just what Variety 
said about WTOP in its 1944 Showmanagement issue (“‘big 
league promotion, exploitation, publicity and program- 
ming’’)—that we can’t resist. 

This letter is from Brooks, one of Washington’s leading 
stores. It’s truthfully representative of how most sponsors — 
local and national—react to WTOP’s skillful treatment of 
the time they purchase, from a 15-second transcription to an 
ambitious half-hour— originated, written, produced, cast and 


directed by WTOP. 


You're in danger of writing us a fan letter like this yourself 


if you try one (or both) of two WTOP-produced programs 
now available. They’re typical of the care and effort we 


lavish on all local shows. 


JANICE GREY—Washington’s only locally-produced, five-a-week 
dramatic strip, with a 4.8 Hooper rating (Winter-Spring, 1943-44) 
that tops those of many nation-wide network serials, and a plot 
pattern that weaves in all the emotions and realism that have made 


the best of them so successful. (/t’s heard Monday-through-Friday, 
3:30-3:45 PM.) 


NEWS FOR WOMEN — ideally suited for a market where women 
are so predominant. Planned after a careful analysis of feminine 
news preferences, it is presented by Martha Baker (Washington news 
woman) and Albert Leitch (CBS World News). Items of specific 
appeal to Washington women, a summary of late news, interviews 
with guest celebrities all combine to make an audience-snaring 
quarter-hour (3:45-4:00 RM., Monday-through-F riday). 


Want to write our next fan letter? See us or Radio Sales 


and we'll give you something to write it about. 


Represented by Radio Sales, the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 


To test the accuracy of mailing lists, 
Mr. Jacquot devised a rather ingeni- 
ous system. The so-called Pennysaver, 
No. 10 envelope, was used exclusive- 
ly. Two styles of printing were em- 
ployed. On one the company name 
and address was printed in the upper 
left hand corner, the 3rd-class matter 
permit indicia in the upper right-hand 
corner and the postal form No. 3547 
instruction notification in the lower 
right-hand corner. On the other style 
Mr. Jacquot’s name was substituted 
for the company name and form No. 
3547 was omitted entirely. In this 
way the company could secure a post 


office check-up on the accuracy of the 
mailing lists with every other mail- 
ing. 
To further solidify mailing lists, 
postcards are occasionally included in 
a mailing to give prospects the op- 
portunity of expressing their desire 
to remain on the mailing lists. 

The entire design of Aatell & 
Jones’ mail-order campaign is to make 
it easy for a prospect to buy. As an 
example, the usual bound catalog is 
not to be found in any of the mailings. 
The selected sets of stuffers feature 
the most timely and appropriate pat- 
terns the company has to offer. Each 


A survey of the readership of Popular Mechanics has been 
completed. It is based upon over five thousand answers to a 
questionnaire from both subscribers and newsstand buyers in all 
parts of the country and in all sizes of communities @ It gives a 
clear picture of the families that read Popular Mechanics. 

It tells about the ownership of homes, the occupations of the 
heads of the families, the family incomes, the ownership of cars 
and of other things that require a considerable outlay of money @ In 
it, the readers say what they contemplate buying as soon as 

the products are available—homes, cars, planes, radios, electrical 
refrigerators, heating equipment, insulation, paint and many 
other kinds of equipment and materials wanted for the 
improvement and maintenance of their homes @ If they are 
thinking now about what they will buy, it is time for you to 
lead them to a selection of your product. What is your product? 
Let us know and we will gladly give you any information that 
our readers have given us about their intentions regarding such 
products @ Remember this market of over 650,000 can be reached 


at a cost below a dollar and a half per page per thousand. 


CHANICS 


POPULA Tess 


200 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois - New York + Detroit - Columbus 


— 
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stuffer, besides an illustration, carries 
a full description of the item, along 
with price and size data—plus , 
special space in which the client may 
write his order if the item displayed 
should please his taste and needs, 
This system eliminates mistakes in fill. 
ing orders. It also saves the client the 
trouble of thumbing through a catalog 
selecting and numbering his choice of 
items on a separate order sheet. 
Other enclosures which -cut costs 
(of additional reply envelopes) and 
cut down mailing weight are the spe- 
cial business reply Victory labels. The 
customer can attach one to the bottom 
of his own business envelope whenever 
he wishes to remit an order. 


Change Product Policy 


It must be recalled that a new met 
chandise trend had to be undertaken 
to dovetail with the development of 
this new mail-order phase of the busi- 
ness. Jumping from an established 
custom-made product policy to a stock- 
pattern product policy entailed a deep 
consideration of the public’s tastes and 
fancies. Mr. Jacquot believed that 
designs with a patriotic flavor would 
have particularly strong appeal. Sam- 
ples of napkins, menu cards, coastets, 
cocktail napkins, and doilies featuring 
Army and Navy insignia or various 
other patriotic patterns were prepared. 
They went over with a bang in the 
new market (the smaller eating places) 
which he was out to develop. Fur. 
thermore, they met with enthusiastic 
reception in many of the large hostel- 
ries—places which, by right of being 
old established customers, could still 
obtain custom-made designs. 

Another series which appealed wide- 
ly—particularly to proprietors of 
places where armchair strategists were 
wont to gather—was the war map table 
appointments. Doilies, imprinted with 
the various battle theaters, entertained 
guests who might be tempted to fight 
World War II on the table linen. 

According to Mr. Jacquot the com- 
pany’s present best seller is the “Doily- 
of-the-Month.” Attractively and col- 
orfully designed, each doily in the 
series features a section of the United 
States and illustrates the famous 
dishes which have originated there. 
As an added buying inducement A. 
& J. offers, without charge, fifty copies 
(with each thousand doilies) of 4 
recipe of one of the featured dishes 
for distribution among guests. 

In their determination to supply 
both their old and new-found markets 
with fresh stimulating stock patterns 
Aatell & Jones have become markedly 
calendar-conscious. Experience _ has 
taught them that patriotic and seasonal 
designs bring the greatest returns. 
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The Gilue is proud to present 


George Hicks 


A Program ad His Own 


BEGINNING TUESDAY, JULY 4, 
EVERY TUESDAY & THURSDAY FROM 10:15 TO 10:30 P. M. EWT 


WHAT THEY SAY OF HICKS 
TIME: (June 19) “George Hicks, the 


Blue Network’s tall, begoggled, modest 
London news chief . . . turned in the best 
recordings of them all.” 

NEWSWEEK: (June 19) “. . . the 
most realistic radio reporting yet to come 
out of the European war.” 

BEN GROSS—N. Y. DAILY NEWS 
(June 11) ‘. . . left dialers all over the 
country respecting his courage and calm- 
ness and grateful for the detailed picture 
he gave them.” 


VARIETY: (Headline of Hicks’ story, 
in June 14 issue) “George Hicks of Blue 


Grabs Top D-Day Laurels.” 


ss 


ROM George Hicks, Blue Network corre- 

spondent with the Allied Invasion Forces, has 
come what Variety calls “the top job of documen- 
tary reportage” on the Invasion. Proof of this 
lies in “the hundreds of requests that have pour- 
ed into the four networks asking for repeats of 
Hicks’ eye-witness account”’ of the Invasion seen 


from the gun turret of a warship. 


With the expiration of the “pool” arrangement 
which put him at the disposal of our contempo- 
raries, George Hicks reverts to The Blue and we 


are proud to present him in a program of his own. 


Those of you who have heard Hicks’ broadcasts 
need no words from us to picture what may be 
expected. But we believe that this new series 
will prove to be one of the greatest dramatic and 


human-interest accounts of the post-D-Day story. 


For further details check uith 


The PBlueNetwork: 


Jury 1, 1944 
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Write for a copy of our booklet, “1944 Shipbuilding Market.” 
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And a Vital Production Aid 
to the Huge Marine Industry 


Fl emgean ships built in American yards during the first 
five months of this year totaled 719 vessels aggregating 
7,247,557 deadweight tons! This was a gain over the previous 
peak for this period reached last year when 712 vessels aggre- 
gating 7,140,000 deadweight tons were built. 


In the huge marine market—with its tremendous selling oppor- 
tunities — Marine Engineering and Shipping Review offers a 
rapid and direct way to keep your product story before key men 
in all parts of the country who are responsible for ship produc- 
tion, operation and repair. This publication—the marine in- 
dustry’s business paper of engineering authority—gives promi- 
nent attention to the vital technical and engineering problems 


of its field. 


Through its pre-eminent editorial service, Marine Engineering 
and Shipping Review continuously maintains its foremost posi- 
tion in the marine industry . . . in paid audited circulation . . . 
in industry standing and recognition . . . and in advertising vol- 
ume. It is the first choice of marine manufacturers to carry 
their advertising. For years it has led its field in the number 
of advertising pages. 

Regular advertising messages in this publication will give you 


a commanding position for maintaining strong marine indus- 
—_— 
try business relationships. 


q@ Marine Engineering 


and Shipping kevtew 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


10S West Adams St., Chicago 3 Washington 4, D. C. Terminal Tower, Cleveland 138 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14 300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 Henry Building, Seattle 1 


“Ever since we entered the cy;. 
tom-design phase of our business we 
have always been ‘all out’ to create 
paper table appointments which wij 
help our clients to merchandise their 
services, foods and facilities,” saiq 
Mr. Jacquot. ‘Paper table appoint. 
ments perform a threefold service fo, 
our hostelries and restaurants. They 
save the cost of linen and laundering 
—and, when attractively and appro. 
priately designed, they can create good. 
will and help to increase patronage, 
We have stuck to this principal and 
have applied it during the develop. 
ment of our new mail-order division.” 


A Profitable Change 


That our wartime Government te. 
gards A. & J. paper table appointments 
a good medium for conveying wartime 
messages is attested by the fact that 
in September, 1943, the War Food 
Administration requested cooperation 
(through the company’s designs) in 
its publicity drive to sponsor the great. 
er use of potatoes. Also, in Decem. 
ber, 1943, the Treasury Department 
wrote A. & J. a special letter of ap. 
preciation for their cooperation in 
spreading, through their product de. 
signs, War Bond appeal. 

Has it been profitable for Aatell & 
Jones to develop this new mail-order 
division within their business? During 
the first 25 weeks of operation the 
mail-order sales volume of the sixth 
month showed a 344.04% increase 
from the first month. Furthermore, 
the project has been gaining such mo- 
mentum that it is likely to have a 
large influence on the company’s post- 
war manufacturing and distribution 
policies. As Mr. Jacquot pointed out 
mail order, in their case, did enable 
them to tap a new market which made 
up for the shrinkage in their estab- 
lished pre-war market. In addition, 
the company’s new stock-pattern policy 
enables them to more efficiently key 
production to demand. It has helped 
materially in keeping inventories 
down and in conserving paper stocks. 


WHO SAID RADIO 
CAN DO IT? 


If you want to sell the Negro market you 
have to reach it effectively and economically 
through their first line media The Negro Press! 
Yes, perhaps you are overlooking the 7 billion 
dollars spent yearly by American Negroes. 
You'll be surprised at how easy it is to cover 
these spending millions at a very low cost. 
Write to Interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
and we'll send you some startling, profit- 
revealing facts about this growing field. 
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x An Interview With 
& GOVERNOR ARTHUR B LANGLIE 
E of 

the State of Washington 


Why has the Puget Sound region of the State of Washington become 
one of the country’s outstanding centers of war production? 


me What opportunities does the future hold for this area where rapid indus- 
tmalization attracted nation-wide attention even before the war? 


No one in the State of Washington is better qualified to provide the 
answers than its governor, Arthur B. Langlie. 


Here is his forthright comment, developed in an interview with the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer: 


Interviewer: Governor, what single factor, in your opinion, will exert 


the greatest favorable influence on the continued industrial growth of the Puget 
Sound region? 


Gov. Langlie: Some people might say “the war” because the Puget 
Sound region experienced its greatest peace-time industrial expansion after the last 


war. I believe history will repeat itself in this respect. But “something new” has 


_ added which will give our industrial growth an even greater impetus after 
war. 


Interviewer: Will you name that “something new”? 


MNomber 4 of a Series—Talks With Seattle’s Wertime Leaders 


Juty 1, 1944 
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WASHINGTON STATE'S 


GRAND COULEE DAM 
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Gov. Langlie: Yes. Our super-abundance of cheap electric power. Har- 
nessing of the mighty Columbia River by the Grand Coulee and Bonneville dams 
has given the Pacific Northwest the greatest active reservoir of cheap power in the 
nation. 


Interviewer: Would you mind citing the practical benefits? 


Gov. Langlie: That’s an easy one. For instance, one of the country’s 
greatest industries built a big plant in western Washington because of the low cost 
of our power. Despite the fact that it had to haul its raw material from the Atlantic 
seaboard and reship the manufactured product to the midwest, its low power rate 
not only compensated for the cost of the double freight haul but increased its 
revenue the equivalent of 3/4 cent a pound on its tremendous output. That, of 
course, is only one example. Other nationally known corporations and many 
smaller businesses have engaged in profitable operations here because of unlimited 
cheap power. 


Interviewer: Are you making a distinction between peace-time and war- 
time operations ? 


Gov. Langlie: Yes indeed. Industry in the State of Washington was 
enjoying cheap power before the war. Naturally, like the nation’s industrial 
machine, most of our industry now is employed directly in the war effort. When 
the war is over this abundance of cheap power again will be available for peace- 
time uses. It is the “something new” which will take us even farther along the road 
of industrialization than we went after World War I. 


The Post-Intelligencer has done a fine job of aiding and publicizing this 


new era of abundant power upon which Washington State has entered. I know 
that it will continue the good work. 
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Manufacturers & Distributors 


Talk Over Post-War Markets 


FORTNIGHT ago Los An- 
geles held what is believed to 
be the first conference of war 
manufacturers and merchan- 
dise distributors—to ‘gaze into the 
crystal ball of reconversion. 
And they saw plenty! 
For example, here is X Company, 
which sent its general manager. That 
company has never had a sales force 


because it came into existence after 
the war to make aircraft parts. There 
may be as many as 3,000 war manu- 
facturers in Los Angeles who have 
never sold, for in 1937 the city had 
4,500 plants, large and small, and 
today it has over 7,500. Those started 
during the war have never had to sell. 
Many that sold in peacetime have 
grown rusty. 


The Manchester Union- 

Leader performs the kind 
of services advertisers 
dream about— and seldom 
get. Standard Brands, like 
many other national adver- 
tisers, has found that space 
in this powerful newspaper 
menenel by the resultful 
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mailing letters, postcards, broad- 
sides, etc. 


Careful attention to position 
Y treatment on all copy. 4 


Full-time staff for pre-war type 
merchandising service — dealer 
display; surveys; printing and 


y PK i 


plus-services offered by our 
merchandising staff do a real 


= of getting sales in the rich 


anchester six county Prim- 


ary Zone. 


1 EXTRA MERCHANDISING SERVICES GET RESULTS! 


A well-established and influen- 
tialtrade paper. Also a bi- 
monthly Food News Letter cov- 
ering important New Hampshire 
Food and Drug trade. 


Hampshire Association of Retail 
Grocers, aiding —_— so in- 
troduction, retail i 

and mass displays. 
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Rumor hints that X Company hy 
complete plans for making household 
appliances as soon as it can reconver 
Its executives say nothing. Distriby. 
tors are keenly interested in such plans 

At the conterence, retailers told 275 
manufacturers that consumers by 
some products, like cosmetics, from 
offerings shown by the store—the 
rely on the retailer's judgment 65%. 
But they buy appliances on the manu. 
facturer's reputation — 75%. Ther 
fore, if X Company really is going to 
make refrigerators and vacuum clean. 
ers, it will have to create a reputation 
The retailer can do nothing to change 
consumer preference. Thus, the selec. 
tion of a peacetime product is goy. 
erned by a yardstick. 

California wants to hold as many 
of its war workers as possible. To do 
so, it must provide work and payrolls, 
War plants must be converted to peace 
production as far as possible. Manu. 
facturers must know what retailers can 
sell, and retailers know what can be 
produced locally. 


Time Element [Important 


And it was enlightening to produc. 
tion executives to learn at the con- 
ference that goods can be sold to more 
than 1,000 leading department stores, 
throughout the country, without leav- 
ing the downtown district. For Los 
Angeles has 21 resident buyers, repre. 
senting groups of stores. 

When reconversion comes, time 
will be of the essence, because manu- 
facturers in other areas will again be 
producing, backed by their consumer 
reputations. Already there is mild com- 
petition among Pacific Coast aircraft 
companies, though they are making 
nothing for the public except a limited 
number of transport planes. 

Immediately after the war ends in 
Europe, it is expected that there will 
come a sharp but short-lived recession 
in manufacturing. Consumer buying 
will fall off while shifting workers are 
figuring out their taxes and compar- 
ing retail prices as they decide whether 
to buy, or wait, and which purchase 
shall be made now, and which post- 
poned. The readiness of manufacturers 
to step in with what people will buy 
will determine the period of doldrums. 

Disregarding wartime shortages of 
nearly all consumer goods, distributors 
gave manufacturers a list of merchan- 
dise they will want to buy from Cali- 
fornia producers after the war: Soft 
Goods—women’s apparel, fashion ac- 
cessories, intimate apparel, men’s ap- 
parel, non-staple items. Hard Goods— 
drapery, furniture, floor coverings, 
sporting goods, luggage, art needle- 
goods, housewares, lamps, gifts, china- 
glassware, bedding, linens, silverware. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The Combination 
that Clicks 


e THE RECORD-and ONE Other” 


CRACKING a market, like opening the office safe, depends on knowing the 
right combination. This is particularly true in Philadelphia, where newspaper 
preferences are a matter of conviction — not convenience. 


Advertisers who know Philadelphia, know that — 


1. Philadelphia traditionalists read one, or both, of the city’s two con- 
servative dailies. 


Liberal-minded Philadelphians buy, believe in and support The Record. 


No single newspaper can bridge the fundamental difference in view- 


point between these two otherwise similar reader groups. 


That's why selling Philadelphia is a “combination” job. And the combination 
that clicks is ““THE (liberal) RECORD — and ONE Other” (your choice of 


the two conservative papers ). 


iT TAKES THE RECORD 


poner. PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


10 COVER F QUARTER MILLION DAILY - HALF MILLION SUNDAY 


Represented Nationally By GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT, CLEVELAND 
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Wartimes Bring Freshet of 


Premium Offers for Children 


Much of the merchandise customarily used as the basis of premium 
appeals for adults is now out of the market. But scores of adver- 


tisers are finding new premium opportunities in comics, toys, books 


on magic, and other timely items which are irresistible to moppets. 


BY FRANK H. WAGGONER 


HE impact of war on premium 
use has come from two direc- 
tions, either one of which 
would have been serious 
enough by itself. From one direction 
there came the drafting of critical 
materials used in the manufacture of 
the great bulk of premium merchan- 
dise to the more important task of 
helping win the war. From the other, 
shortages of so many of the usual 
premium sponsoring products, due to 
their being so largely requisitioned to 
serve not only our fighting men and 
women, but those of other countries. 
The result was a double-horned 
dilemma that faced practically every 
premium user. 

But back of all this was a legion 
of brand names, brought to stand for 
satisfying quality to millions of our 
people, as the result of years of earn- 
est effort and the expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars, many of which came 
to be known and appreciated through 
premium promotions. The tie that 
bound could not be severed and pa- 
tronage cast adrift if there were any 
way of preserving that tie. 


An Inside Track 


With so many of the premiums 
that made their appeal to adults, and 
to the housewife in particular, gone 
to fight the war in one form or an- 
other, consideration shifted to the 
children, always recognized as pos- 
sessing an inside track when it came 
to influencing mother to buy. 

The appeal to children was a 
double-barrelled one, for if the offer 
of a premium for them, spread upon 
the pages of the family magazines 
or local papers or announced over the 
air, did not come to the attention of 
the children themselves, mother was 
almost sure to see or hear it. 

But the controlling factor regard- 
ing premiums for children lay in the 
,act that it was still possible to se- 
cure items that would strongly in- 
terest them and win, at the same 
time, maternal approval. 

Naturally children’s interest is 
linked to the war, although to prob- 
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1 GIRLS! 


accerT (BY A REAL MAGICIAN) 
THIS NEW in 114 new 
megic oe bey er girl 


bun f 


Get your copy while they test? WLI 
Cut out coupes sow! 


ush 
Easy” . 
t 10¢ im coin and the big name Tootsie 
| NAME 
! 
ADORBBEG.........0000-----eerer server sevens ss scenes ne 
4 PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 


Stats 


AT YOUR GROCER’S! 


NO RATION POINTS! OFFER EXPIRES April 9th, Midnight 


a Ve om 


This booklet took the whiskers off 108 
different tricks and is one of the more 
successful juvenile premium offers used. 


ably the majority it holds the glamor 
side rather than the tragic. So we 
find that in this trend toward the use 
of premiums for children in this 
time of war, the things associated 
with the war are widely used. 

This martial trend of children’s 
premiums is pronounced in the cereal 
industry. When the war was young, 
a series of poster stamps in full color, 
showing the various types of vessels 
that comprised our Navy were packed, 
four in each package of Force, and 
for 3 cents a handsome 16-page al- 
bum to hold the entire collection of 
32 pictures, and this was followed 
over a year later by Best Foods, Inc., 
which in the meantime had acquired 
the Hecker properties and brands, 
with another series of 32 poster 
stamps showing the war planes of 
the world. 

Early last year Quaker Oats Co. in 
its promotion of Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice Sparkies, gave the boys 
and girls of America the opportunity 


to become almost proxy air pilots by 
becoming Good Luck Mascots t 
Army bomber pilots who carried the 
kids’ good luck messages on micro. 
films with them on their flights. The 
ships singled out were the North 
American B-25 Bombers, and all tha 
was necessary to do to become a Good 
Luck Mascot was to send two guar. 
antee seals from either of the prod. 
ucts with the special order blank and 
promise to buy a War Savings Stamp 
within a week. For this the young 
mascot received an 8- by 10-inch 
color photograph of a B-25, bearing 
his name, and a ‘“Pilot’s Mascot’ 
lapel button. 

General Mills, Inc., has identified 
Wheaties with the war through 
series of military I Q’s in the form 
of illustrations of objects associated 
with the war, each item numbered, 
with the correct descriptions upside 
down at the bottom of the panel, 
This series is entitled ‘‘Fun at the 
Breakfast Table” and has already 
reached a total of 30 different groups. 


Airplane Models, Too 


The Kellogg Co. really gives the 
youngsters something with each pack- 
age of Pep. It is in the form of a 
complete model airplane, all die cut, 
so that the parts can be separated 
from the cardboard sheet and a per- 
fect model assembled by following 
the simple directions on each sheet. 
Already seven different models are in 
process of being enclosed in the pack- 
ages of Pep, while on one side of the 
package a series of “Plane Spotter” 
cards are printed, two to a package. 

The Coca-Cola Co. has been using 
across-the-page color cartoons in Sun- 
day comic sections to feature its offer 
of an exceedingly handsome and in- 
structive booklet, ‘Know Your War 
Planes,” containing 96 authentic sil- 
houettes of American, British, Rus- 
sian, German, Italian and Japanese 
fighting planes, together with 26 
American fighting planes in action, in 
full color, reproduced by permission 
of U. S. Government. This booklet, 
which contains no advertising other 
than the inferences from a couple of 
most interesting full-page illustrations 
which depict “Coke” as the inter- 
national sign of good fellowship. 
This most worth while booklet is sent 
for 10 cents—without the requirement 
of any evidence of having bought 
even a_ glass of “Coke.” 

According to all accounts, the 
world is turning to magic, and the 
boys and girls, being a part of the 
world; are likewise signaling for their 
turn. Reports from USO and other 
agencies bringing entertainment to 
the members of the Armed Services 
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indicate that nothing is more up- 
roaringly received than feats of 
magic. Recently This Week devoted 
a two-page spread to the hold that 
magic has taken on people generally. 
Sensing this trend, two recent cam- 
paigns have rolled up top-notch re- 
turns by making the simple tricks of 
magic a part of the accomplishments 
of boys and girls. 

The Sweets Company of America, 
when it introduced its Tootsie V-M, 
as a supplemental product to its fa- 
mous Tootsie-Rolls, requisitioned the 
services of a master magician who put 


together a 16-page booklet, “Magic 
Made Easy,” which took the whiskers 
off 108 different tricks, none of which 
required any special apparatus, tricks 
easy for boys and girls to learn in- 


volving the use of cards, coins, 
matches, etc., as well as mind-reading 
and puzzles. This booklet was offered 
for 10 cents in coin and the big 
name Tootsie from a jar label of the 
product. Advance publicity was car- 
ried to the trade and to the young- 
sters over the Dick Tracy program of 
the Blue Network and supported by 
newspaper copy. The offer went over 


To give the mothers, fathers, 
wives and sweethearts of Ne- 
braska and southwestern Iowa 
war news they really want, 
The Omaha World-Herald has 
a staff reporter in Europe. 
His assignment is to person- 
ally interview and to report 
home on the welfare, activi- 
ties and ideas of Nebraska- 
southwestern Iowa boys, us- 
ing their names and pictures 
in his news releases. 


It’s another reason why The 
Omaha World - Herald has 
statewide coverage in Nebras- 
ka plus ten counties of south- 
west Iowa. The tremendous 
reader interest of these reader 
services is what makes a space 
buyer’s dream come true... 
in Nebraska: one medium, one 
cost coverage of a great ur- 
ban-farm state market. 


Omaha World-Herald 
STATE COVERAGE 

. . is equaled by few 
papers in the nation. 


195,776 Daily 196,319 Sunday 


Average for May, 1944 


Natjonal Representatives 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


New York Chicago Detroit 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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so well that edition after. edition was 
absorbed and the company hails it as 
one of the most successful juvenile 
programs it has ever used. 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., as part of 
its promotion on behalf of Stoy soy 
flour, turned to the magic hunger of 
children and linked that up with the 
promise of a disclosure of the “Judo” 
tricks. The offer was of two books, 
both free for one Stoy box-top. One 
book took all the mystery out of 24 
baffling card tricks, while the other 
led to the mastery of 22 “Commando 
Tricks,” such as the Flying Mare, 
Fast Arm Throw, How to Break 
Holds, How to Resist Attack, etc. 
Eye-arresting display copy in 3-col- 
umn width carried the offer over 
a wide territory. 

There are still a sufficient number 
of younger children to justify a 
premium appeal just for them—the 
children who are’ still in the coloring. 
book stage, at least that’s what Derby 
Foods, Inc., found out as the result 
of an offer of such a book, with the 
added feature of ‘‘pictures that actu- 
ally move.” This unusual type of 
coloring-book was offered for 3 Peter 
Pan Peanut Butter package outserts. 
This offer was announced through the 
cartoon series of ‘Adventure of Peter 
Pan and Lucky Dan.” 


Comics Still Win Dimes 


The “Comics’’ maintain their hold 
on juvenile fancy and dimes. IGA 
(Independent Grocers Alliance) used 
the opportunity to save a dime and 
made it a vehicle to promote the 
sale of its Gold-Tost Corn Flakes, 
the private brand of the IGA stores, 
showing in its display copy a boy 
scorching along on his bike, intent 
on securing a copy of the comic, 
“Heroes,” a 16-page magazine, filled 
with true stories of outstanding 
American War Heroes, etc. A copy 
was given with every purchase of 4 
package of the corn flakes. 

While premiums make auxiliary 
salesmen of boys and girls, they also 
make real salesmen of them, as there 
are concerns whose entire sales force 
is composed of juveniles. And their 
pay is in premiums. Lancaster County 
Seed Co. is one of such concerns. It 
sends on request a collection of 40 
packets of Garden Spot Seeds, and 
if the youngster sells them within 30 
days and remits, he has the choice 
of a number of premiums, some given 
for one “order” (the 40 packets) 
and others, more. Wartime premium 
shortages are reflected in the list of 
premiums, and the substitution of 
unusual ones such as a live canary, 
with cage; a pair of Guinea pigs: 
and a pair of rabbits. 
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Daringly raided by an American air force from 
an Egyptian base a thousand miles away, the 
tefining center at Ploesti suffered repeatedly 
under devastating bomb loads. There is no 
“maybe” in the statement that Ploesti oil fields 
and refineries are a ruined, demolished mess. 

And Ploesti is just one of many oil fields in 
many parts of the world that will have to be 
tehabilitated after the war. This will be a job in 
which hundreds of American manufacturers 


will participate. 


How much of YOUR equipment will be 
needed when the Ploesti fields are recondi- 
tioned? How much will be needed in Borneo, 
Burma, or in the scores of other shattered oil 
fields and refineries the world over? It is not 
too early to begin your post-war plans now 
because top oil executives everywhere already 
have started THEIR planning. Others are 
beyond the “plan stage”—they are actually 
buying and warehousing equipment for ship- 


ment at the proper time. 


WORLD PETROLEU 


2 WEST 45TH @ NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Read By Oil Executives Everywhere 


1944 


You can get together through the pages of 


WORLD PETROLEUM. 


WORLD PETROLEUM, oil indus- 
try’s magazine of management is read 
by men of authority in all divisions of 
the industry. It covers the drilling, the 
producing, the refining and transporta- 
tion ends of the business. It reaches the 
men who actually buy. Its format, its 
circulation, its ed itorial coverage make 
it an outstanding advertising medium 


for your products. 


1. AvaitasLte Tuts SumMmer: Generous-sized Grand Gas 
Range, with new advanced features, is the promise of Grand 
Home Appliance Co., Cleveland. Its charcolator broiler is at 
waist height. The top is divided with two simmer burners on 
the left and two burners plus a giant burner on the right. 


2. Viovet Scentep Starcu: The Gilcor Mfg. Co., New York City, claims 
its product, Yankee Perfume Starch, does not stick with ironing and that 
the fresh clean scent of violets lasts. Made with fine food grade starch. 


3. Hanpy Tape Dispenser: The Tapemaster, for paper, cellophane or 
cloth industrial tape, has a cutting knife attached to a rocker arm which 
provides a braking surface to grip tape as the desired length is flicked 
off. Distributed by Bauer & Black, division of The Kendall Co., Chicago. 


4. Desicnep For KitcHens: This 24-inch Cinderella Step Stool with a 
fold-a-way double step is manufactured by Tennessee Valley Associates, 
Nashville. The fabrikoid seats come in red, blue, black and green. 


5. SrrEAMLINED FrREEzING CABINET: Designed by Seeger Re- 
frigerator Co., St. Paul, Minn., this six cubic foot Seeger 
Freezing Cabinet has three spacious pull-out drawers, two 
for freezing and storing foodstuffs and one for storage only. 
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A QUICK PICK-UP SIRLOIN... 
TISSUES THAT ZIP INTO ACTION... 
“MEIX’? QUARTETTE... 


IDEA NO. 1 Here’s a ready-to-buy unit that saves customer and IDEA N@O.2 Set your imagination to work on making your product 
clerk time, opens a critical bottleneck in the retail store. It permits easier to use. Often a simple idea like this ‘zipper pack”’ is all that’s 
inspection and selection. Convenient? Sure! And don’t overlook the needed to change a “‘container”’ into a “‘convenience.” 

“quality” note. 


Basic Themes of Postwar Merchandising 


Here are six fundamentals that will help to lower 
postwar distribution costs and speed up turnover. 
Use them to check your postwar package plans. 


1, SELF-SERVICE: Emphasis on self-selection and dis- 
play value. 

2. CONVENIENCE: Size, shape, quantity, ease of use 
are predominant factors. 

3. INFORMATIVE LABELING: Need for concise infor- 
mation, terse selling message. 

4. IMPULSE BUYING: A high percentage of all buying 
done on impulse. 

5. PROTECTION: Adequate protection geared to rapid 
turnover. 

6. VISIBILITY: 85% of all buying done through the 
eyes. Visibility of primary importance in the package 
of the future. 

Would you like to see more postwar packaging 
ideas? Just write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Cellophane Division, Wilmington, Del. 


IDEA NO. 3 Maybe one of your products is taking all the bows. I 
Why not let shoppers learn to love other members of the family? An 


assortment package provides a convenient introduction, And eye- Neu spar or 
appeal wins impulse purchases. Better Things for Better Living . . . Through Chemistry 


VISIBILITY... a powerful force in modern merchandising 


“The enclosed material has had our 
careful consideration, but we are sorry 
to report that it is not quite suited 
to our needs. We are grateful to you 
for letting us see it and can assure 
you that we are always glad to con- 
sider anything submitted to us. Yours 
very truly, The Editors.’’—Save that 
for the rose-bushes, Boys. 

. 

Bob Graham offers the insurance- 
company version of a once-popular 
ditty: ““Pahdon My Sudden Accident.” 
He also tells me about Myrtle, the 
fertile turtle. 

e 

Bob Coulter clips and mails an obit 
from the San Antonio Express... 
a funeral-notice about one John W. 
Studebaker. Even in the boot-and- sad- 
dle country, the deceased’s friends 
must have been amazed to read that: 
“Studebaker Rides Today.” 

e 
Nit—'‘Does he louse-up your copy?” 
Witr—"Yeah. He’s a Direct-Maul Expert.” 
* 

If the fellow who is always saying: 
“Get more punch in it” were heading- 
up a dance-band, I presume he’d use 
nothing but bass-drums and tubas. 

. 

P. K. Thomajan comes up with a 

string of definitions: 

Wink: Eye-cue. 

Gossip: Gabotage. 

Cowards: Pinch-quitters. 

Diamonds: “‘Jack’’-stones. 

Jitterbugs: Rhythmorons. 

Gigolo: Woman’s ho-hum companion. 
* 

Your slang dates you, Tessie, but 
I see what you mean when you call 
a WAVE a “Chicken-of-the-Sea.” 

° 

“Ann Corio Reveals Mexican Wed- 
ding.”"—-Headline. “Reveals” is the 
word for Ann. 

o 

Chuck Taylor, sales-promotion man- 
ager of Waterloo’s Mid-Continent 
Petroleum, says our “War Does 
Strange Things to a Fellow” item hit 
him right in the me-too department. 
He's been hanging wallpaper, and 
without a union-card; says it’s the 
first time he has used his civil engi- 
neering since he left Purdue in 1923. 
Chuck thinks we should form a ‘War 
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Does Strange Things to a Fellow’ 
Club. 
e 
The same correspondent sends a 
definition of a “professor,” which he 
came across in a business-paper: “A 
man whose job is to tell students how 
to solve the problems of life which 
he, himself, has tried to avoid by 
becoming a professor.” 
& 
Name for an accounting-machine: 
“Cost Guard.” 
e 
I wondered who's been doing the 
Dixie Cup pages in the national mags. 
It's John Drake, of the Manhattan 
office of Moser & Cotins. 


I liked the headline on a little ad 
for Smithfield meat-spread: ‘‘Sand- 
wichery.” 

To the several readers who wrote 
to say Life Savers have used a mint 
wherever the letter ‘“‘o” appears in a 
word, my thanks. I should have re- 
membered, for I handled the account 
personally in 1919. I meant to sug- 
gest a new fwist to that idea: Pick 
current news-headlines containing 
“o's” and tag-off the ad _ with: 
“Wherever you see the letter ‘o,’ 
think of Life Savers,” thereby putting 
the alphabet to work for the adver- 
tiser. 

e 

Here’s another and more serious 
slogan for Pyrene: . . . “Successor to 
water in fighting fires.” 

Fibber McGee’s Beulah, the maid, 
can have a room-and-bath at our house 
any time she gets tired of show-busi- 
ness. 

4 

Aside to Herbert Middleton, presi- 
dent of John Middleton, Inc.: Thanks 
for sending me pipe No. 122 in 
Marxman’s ‘““The Four Hundred”’ ser- 
ies. It’s a fine hunk of magnificence. 
With a little practice, I could even 
learn to smoke the velvet-lined case. 


Nit—"“Is Ketterlinus an old house?” 
Wit—"Yeah. They started in the Paleo- 
lithographic Age.” 


After meeting boyish, friendly Eric 


Johnston on the hoof (courtesy, Ny 
tion’s Business), 1 am more than eve, 
ready to vote for him if and when 
he gets on a ticket. 
3 
Post Toasties calls a smorgasbord , 
“belt-line banquet.” 
a 
At first glance, Guy Fry thought 
the sign said: ‘‘Nertz! Drive-It-Your. 
self.” 


e 

Salesmen, Copywriters, take a bow: 
Merle .Thorpe, former editor of 
Nation’s Business, says: “Tomorrow, 
great man will not be a production. 
genius, like Walter Chrysler or Heny 
Ford. He will be a master of the 
more difficult art of creating desires, 
and of finding ways to fulfill them.” 

* 

Assonance, or half-riming, mighi 
give H. J. Heinz a more euphoniou 
sign-off for “Information Please’ 
than their present: “The H. J. Heim 
Company wishes you Good Health and 
Good Evening.” For instance: ‘The 
H. J. Heinz Company wishes you 
Good Eating and Good Evening.” 

© 

Chrysler's “Imagination in Engi. 
neering” theme seems pretty close to 
Alcoa Aluminum’s ‘Imagineering’ 
which preceded it. 

e 

Some of the current Hollywood 
films are so shot through with propa- 
ganda, they insult your intelligence, 
make you burn at having paid the box- 
office price to be preached at. 

« 

An old song is more popular today 
than when it was introduced a gen 
eration ago. I often think of it 4 
being dedicated to a faithful secre 
tary: “I'll Get By as Long as I have 
You.” 


° 

How’s That Again? Dept: “Tm 
living like a king in California on} 
retirement-income of $150 a month!" 

i 

The lion is widely touted as the 
King of Beasts, but the tiger is bigget 
and tougher and bolder, according to 
Roger Conant, curator of the Phila 
delphia zoo. It pays to advertise. 

* 

Since Amos ’n’ Andy have bees 
doing one show a week instead of 
five, their scripts have been much 
funnier. It’s a tough assignment, be 
ing funny to order. Almost every new 
radio show starts off with a bang, 
but it’s hard to maintain the pace. 


If you must be a punk, wait till 
the Fourth of July. 
T. Harry THOMPSON 
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WAS THIS MURDER? 


Warren and Dudley, swimming in the ocean 
after their ship had sunk, both caught hold of 
a floating plank large enough to keep only one afloat. 
To save his own life, Warren kicked Dudley off the 
plank, and Dudley drowned. Was this murder? 


< , a . 
ANY 


A seaman and several passengers from a sink- 2 
ing ship climbed aboard a raft that could hold 

only one person. To save his own life, the sailor threw ) 
the passengers into the sea, where they drowned. Was 
this murder? 


4 The passengers in a small boat adrift at sea, 
becoming exhausted by hunger, decided to kill 
q one of their number for food. They drew lots to select 
the victim and went ahead with their plan. Was this 


murder? 


| POINTS of criminal nique of crime detection and law enforcement. 


law, like those in the situations just outlined, are This hobby interest cuts across all age and 
featured in “The District Attorney Asks”, a quiz- economic levels, and gives the Dell Detective 
column appearing regularly in one of the Dell Group a readership closely paralleling the urban 
Detective Group magazines. This column appeals male population of the nation. These readers pre- 
strongly to the nearly 3,000,000 readers of the fer nationally advertised brands. Make them want 


Dell Detective Group, whose hobby is the tech- yours — by advertising in Dell Detective Group. 


to "ya | DELL DETECTIVE GROUP 


4 ‘ysnisg 0} SuIpsodde ‘sad S MET DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 149 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
sue “S “f) 0} Surps0ds" ‘oN World’s largest. publisher of fact-detective magazines—and detective mystery books, featuring 
= Agatha Christie, Rex Stout, Helen Reilly, Carter Dixon, Ellery Queen and other noted writers. 
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Where Are the Millions Who Make 
Markets—and Where Will They Be? 


The former acting director of the U. S. Census Bureau analyzes 


population shifts from the marketing man’s point of view. The 


trends in the movement of people are not new, he finds. What we 


see is an extension of a pattern formed during the ’20’s and ’30’s. 


BY DR. VERGIL D. REED 


Associate Director of Research 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 
New York City 


(This is a condensation of a talk made 
by Dr. Reed before the Population and 
Occupational Trends discussion group, 
New York Chapter of the American 
Marketing Association—Tue Eptrors.) 


WO definite mass migrations 
have taken place in a decade; 
these might be called the 
“Grapes of Wrath” migration 
of the 1930's and the “Grips of War” 
migration of the 1940's. The first 
resulted from depression, the second 
from boom. 

There is entirely too much tendency 
to do fitful fiddling and wishful 
guess-estimating as to where the pop- 
ulation will be after the war, without 
taking the trouble to find out what 
trends and patterns were well estab- 
lished prior to 1940. Let’s not make 
the mistake of assuming that war is 
the cause of all the population move- 
ments that have taken place since 
1940. Many of these trends and pat- 
terns will continue, some with ac- 
celerated and some with decelerated 
speed, after the war as well as during 
it. Some are continuing and will con- 
tinue in spite of the war, not because 
of it. 


Internal Migration 


There is a Bureau of the Census 
publication, not nearly so well known 
as it should be, called “Internal Mi- 
gration, 1935 to 1940.” It is the 
result of the first question ever ap- 
pearing on a Census schedule con- 
cerning migration during a fixed 
period. Each person enumerated was 
asked in what place he was living 
on April 1, 1935. Anyone really con- 
cerned with what wil] happen to 
populations will find this study of 
what did happen between 1935 and 
1940 very helpful in forecasting fu- 
ture trends. 


*Dr. Reed is a past president of the 
American Marketing Association and for 
a ten-year period was assistant director 
and then acting director of the Bureau 
of the Census. 
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All of us have talked grandiosely 
about how the war has affected pop- 
ulations, but we can pick up that 
Census volume and tell from it where 
populations are now and pretty well 
where they will be after the war. The 
pattern of population movement was 
established before the war, and the 
migration trends during the war have 
conformed very closely to this 1935- 
40 pattern. 


The Pre-War Patterns 


What were some of these pre-war 
migration patterns? 


1. Cities within their corporate 
limits had, except in special instances, 
practically ceased to grow; but subur- 
ban areas adjacent to cities were con- 
tinuing to grow at a rapid rate. 


2. Color and sex composition of 
the population remained almost un- 
altered, except for slight decreases in 
the ratio of males to females; but the 
geographical distribution of color and 
even that of sex was changing. 


3. Total farm population stood still 
between 1935 and 1940, at 23.1% 
of the total population. But we should 
remember that it was once 95% of 
the total. 


4. Between 1935 and 1940, the 
solid tier of states in the middle of 
the country—North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa—had a net migration loss of 
529,290 persons. 


At the same time, another solid 
tier of states—Washington, Oregon, 
California, Nevada, and Arizona 
gained 822,662 persons. 


The states that have gained popu- 
lation markedly since the war are 
the same ones which were gaining 
before the war; and most of the states 
which were losing population before 
the war have continued to lose. 


5. The states which are the next 


biggest losers in migrant population 
in the five years before the war were 
Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Alabama, Vermont, Montana, and 
Utah. The next biggest gainers were 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, Idaho, New Mexico, and 
the District of Columbia. 


6. All except 11 of the cities of 
100,000 or over population showed 
net migration losses; and the gains 
of these 11 combined amounted to 
less than 10,000 more than the 133. 
280 loss shown by the city of Chicago 
alone. 


7. Over three million urban mi- 
grants, out of less than nine million, 
went rural; and of 6,656,000 rural- 
ists, 2,464,000 went urban. 


8. Of 15,735,000 migrants (12% 
of the population); 9,240,000 mi- 
grated within a state; 3,142,000 mi- 
grated between contiguous states; 3, 
353,000 migrated between non-con- 
tiguous states; 359,000 migrated from 
U. S. possessions or foreign countries. 


9. The depression period during 
the 1930's interrupted a migration 
from the rural-farm population which 
amounted to more than six million 
net between 1920 and 1930, but only 
3,500,000 between 1930 and 1940. 
These figures correct the mistaken 
impression, widely held because of 
the publicity given the ‘Okies’ that 
the movement away from farms in 
the 1930's was “‘the most astounding 
thing in history.” As a matter of fact, 
it was only a little more than half 
that of the previous ten years, which 
attracted very little public notice. 


10. The depression period also in- 
terrupted a flow of population to the 
industrial states of New Jersey, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Michigan. 


Here’s What’s Happening 


Now what has been happening to 
populations between 1940 and 1944? 
1. As we approached and entered 
the war, our migrations were of two 
types: , 
(a) Movement of construction 
workers to camps and other sites 
where new facilities were being 
built; that is about washed out now, 
as building is going down rapidly. 
(b) Movement of workers to wat 
industry centers. This is still in 4 
state of flux and will continue so fot 
some time, with contract cutbacks, 
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@ It’s an uncanny can. It wrecks 
giant tanks and other mechanized 
monsters. It’s also used as a delayed- 
action land mine...a demolition 
charge . . . a booby trap. 

Yet thisnew highexplosive weapon 
is small and light enough to be car- 
ried in a soldier’s pocket as a hand 
grenade! 

You and this can are old friends. 
You, too, have used it to eliminate 
pests. Before the war it was a can 
for insecticides. After the war, it will 
again carry chemicals to protect 
your garden against insects, your 
clothes against moths, your children 
against infection. 


prays TNT at Panzers 


It will carry new and better insecti- 
cides, too. (The industry is learn- 
ing lots of new things in this war!) 
And these insecticides will come to 
you full strength—safely packed in 
cans. 

Todo our war job, we’ve developed 
new ideas and new skills, too. That’s 
why, as we look ahead, we see new 
and better things in Continental cans. 
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Chicago ° 


POST-WAR PLANNING: We'll be glad to discuss 
future uses or improvements of your product 
or package and help in your post-war plan- 
ning. Write Post-War Planning Dept., 100 
E. 42nd Street, N.Y. C., or Continental Can 
Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 


BETTER THINGS 


cancellations, new contracts and some 
reconversion to civilian production. 
But even that movement will conform 
pretty well to established patterns. 

2. Contrary to popular belief, few 
of these migrants came from farms, 
at least before 1942. It is true that 
many of them came from rural dis- 
tricts, but they represented villages, 
not farms. 

3. Migrants are young. Howard 
Myers, who made a study of migra- 
tion of workers for the WPA, re- 
ported in 1942 that in half the cities 
covered the average age of migrants 
was under 30, and in no city did the 
average reach 35, That indicates two 


things; age limitations on labor re- 
cruitment, and the mobility of youth. 

Both the Bureau of the Census and 
the J. Walter Thompson Company 
have done a great deal of computa- 
tion and analysis of the registration 
figures for ration book #4. 

The Census Bureau has released the 
results of the registration for Book 
No. 4 in two special reports which 
everyone interested in population 
movements should have. They are: 
(a) Series P-44, Number 3—"'Esti- 
mated Civilian Population of the U. 
S. by Counties, November 1, 1943;” 
(b) Series P-44, Number 4—‘Map 


Showing Changes in Civilian Popu- 


-.. IN THE WAR EFFORT 


Doctors and nurses have been provided for the armed forces 
without lowering hospital standards of care, and service 
personnel has been depleted by the industrial war effort. 


In solving this service problem, equipment and supplies 
that save time and effort in hospitals are doubly welcome 
now and in the postwar period. 


Personal contact with the hospital administrators who 
direct this purchasing can be achieved by an exhibit at the 
Forty-sixth Annual Convention of The American Hospital 
Association to be held at the Cleveland Municipal Audi- 


torium October 2 to 6. 


This once-a-year opportunity can be supplemented by year 
around advertising in HOSPITALS—the Journal of The Amer- 
ican Hospital Association—with an 


ABC paid circulation of 6,019. 
For exhibit floor plans and adver- 


tising information, write or wire 


THE AMERICAN 
HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
18 E. Division St. « Chicago 10, Ill. 


lation of the U. S. by Counties: April 
1, 1940 to November 1, 1943.” 

When this map of wartime migra- 
tions is placed beside the map show. 
ing 1935-1940 population shifts, the 
conformity is surprising. 

Here are some of the results of the 
J. Walter Thompson work on mar. 
kets by types. 


We have broken the whole country 
down like this: 


106 Metropolitan Markets of Over 100, 
000 Population: 

A—Seven markets (42 
two million population 

B—26 markets (64 counties)—250,000~— 
2,000,000 population 

C—73 markets (103 counties )—100,000 
—250,000 population 

418 Urban Markets Under 100,000 Pop.- 
ulation: 

D-1—32 markets (33 counties)—50,000 
—100,000 population 

D—117 markets (118 counties)—25,000 
—50,000 population 

E—269 markets (270 counties)—Over 
50% urban or under 15% farm, no 
city as large as 25,000. 

2,443 Rural Markets (Counties): 

F-1—972 counties with above 
gross income per farm 

F—1,471 counties with below average in- 
come per farm. 


This accounts for a total of 3,073 
counties, including the District of 
Columbia. 


counties )—over 


average 


Changes in Population 


Now let us see what has happened 
to the population of these markets 
between April, 1940, and November, 
1943: 

Of the 106 metropolitan markets, 
the ‘“‘A’’ markets showed a decrease 
of 1.9%, or over half a million peo- 
ple; the ‘‘B” markets showed an in- 
crease for the same period of 7.5% 
or 1,300,000 people; and the ‘‘C’’ mar- 
kets showed an increase of 2.6% or 
445,000 people. 

The 106 metropolitan markets 
combined ‘showed a gain of 1.8%, or 
1,194,500 people. 

Of the urban markets under 100,- 
000 population, the “D-1" markets 
showed an increase of 2.9% or 97,- 
000 people; the ‘‘D” markets showed 
a decrease of 0.9%, or 83,000; and 
the “E” markets also decreased by 
4.7%, or 349,000. 

The urban markets under 100,000, 
as a group, showed a decrease of 
1.7%, or 335,000. 

In the rural markets (and remem- 
ber that these include both farm and 
rural non-farm population, and that 
the most migration has been from the 
latter group) the ‘“F-1” markets de- 
clined by 9.1%, or 1,440,000; and 
the ‘“‘F’” markets also declined, by 
12% or 3,781,000 people. 

The two groups of rural markets 
combined showed a drop of 11%, ot 
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ja other words, 5,221,000 people 

For the entire United States, de- 
crease in Civilian population amounted 
to 3.3% Of 4,361,000 people. 

If we take the 106 metropolitan 
markets plus the 32 “D-1” markets, 
we find an increase of 1.9%, or 1,- 
292,000 persons. 

Now as to prospects after the war: 

1. The trend toward decentraliza- 
tion to suburban areas undoubtedly 
will be continued, but its rate will 
depend largely on the nature of the 
peace and the social and economic 
forces which will be in operation. If 
there is an unrestful peace, which 
eople fear will not last long, this 
factor will tend to drive them from 
the cities, where they will feel safer 
from bombing. Increased availability 
of power will tend to decentralize 
industry and thus decentralize popu- 
lation; more factories will be located 
away from crowded centers, and the 
workers will live near them. This 
movement was already in operation 
to some extent before the war. 


Technology and Population 


2. Population distribution will be. 


influenced by technological changes, 
which may operate to upset all fore- 
casts. There is the mechanical cotton- 
picker, for example—if that is put 
into large-scale operation, imagine 
what it will mean to the labor situa- 
tion in the South. Then there is the 
continuing trend toward use of trac- 
tors and other machines on farms. 
Between 1930 and 1940, the size of 
farms increased by 17 acres; in the 
same ten-year period, advances in 
farming methods made it possible to 
raise 200 million more bushels of 
corn on an acreage reduced by an 
amount equal to two-thirds of the 
farm land of an Indiana or a Michi- 
gan farm. To produce enough wheat 
and cotton we cut the acreage of 
these crops equivalent to all the farm 
land of an Iowa, a Missouri or an 
Oklahoma. 

3. There is the increased output 
per industrial worker—what will that 
do to the proportion of people em- 
ployed in industry? In this connec- 
tion, don’t be misled by the post-war 
thinkers who talk as if keeping the 
factories running is enough to guar- 
antee full employment. Factories em- 
ploy only 25% of the total labor 
force; what about the other 75%? 
They seem to think that producing 
fnough goods is the whole answer 
to our problems; I don’t agree. This 
kind of thinking is confusing cause 
and effect. In view of increased out- 
put per worker, we may not need 
even 25% of the labor force in pro- 
duction, after the war. 
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“Yippe—the WPB says we can use our own judgment! 
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4. Beware of the dream of the 
helicopter. It is nonsense to think that 
helicopters and air transport will dis- 
rupt the pattern of population move- 
ment which got under way in 1935- 
40 in the near future. 

5. Whether or not population gains 
are largely retained in a given area 
depends upon a number of factors. 

One is the resiliency and promise 
of the area’s economy. We know al- 
ready what must happen to ship-build- 
ing; the question is, can the labor be 
absorbed locally in other projects. 
Mr. Kaiser thinks he can do it, and 
I hope he is right and that other 
manufacturers will find a way to do 
the same thing. But it seems as if 
too many manufacturers’ whole idea 
of post-war planning is to enter some- 
body else's field and take business 
away from somebody else. 

Other factors in post-war prospects 
are government policies and _pro- 
grams. We don’t know about these 
as yet. 

Local management and the imagin- 
ation it shows are very important and 
cannot be overestimated. Aggressive 
management can find ways to keep 
people satisfied by creating oppor- 
tunities in a given district. 

Employment opportunities in given 


* 
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areas will be influenced also by the 
degree to which women stay in in- 
dustry after the war. It is likely that 
not as many women will want to go 
back to the home as some people now 
expect. Women were going into in- 
dustry before war came, and a con- 
siderable proportion may choose to 
stay in industry; at any rate, the pos- 
sibility must be taken into account in 
making posf-war plans. 

The degree to which service indus- 
tries are revived to take up the slack 
in manufacturing employment is an- 
other important consideration. War 
industry areas are now very short of 
service employes. It should be kept in 
mind that industrial employment nor- 
mally absorbs only: 25% of the labor 
force. Agriculture accounts for 23% 
more; the balance must be taken up 
largely by service industries and the 
professions. In this connection, I hope 
that you won't fall for the “rattle- 
brained stuff’ talked today about the 
necessity for employing 30 million 
more people after the war than be- 
fore. This kind of talk is baloney. 
It is estimated that 54 to 55 million 
jobs will be needed in the post-war 
period; if this figure represented 30 
million more jobs than existed be- 
fore the war, we would have had 
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“He just heard about the effective buying 
income in Tacoma Washington... $1,927 
for every man, woman and child!” 


GY e } 


SECOND MARKET 


It’s a fact that concentrat- 
ed population and concen- 
trated buying power give 
a market added impor- 
tance. The Tacoma mar- 
ket is not thinly spread 
over a wide area; it con- 
centrates all its advantages 
into one tightly-knit met- 
ropolitan buying district. 
Second most important in 
Washington State, it is ef- 
fectively covered only by 
the dominant, concen- 
trated circulation of the 
Tacoma News Tribune. 
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Sales Management’s 1944 Survey of Buy- 
ing Power reveals these thought-provoking 
facts about Washington’s Second Market: 


1—Tacoma’s 1943 Effective Per Capita 
Buying Income was $1,927—ranking 
Tacoma 17th on the list of 132 “over 
100,000” cities. 


2—Pierce County’s 1943 total dollar Effec- 
tive Buying Income was $385,360,000 
—ranking it second on the list of Wash- 
ington State counties. 


Tacoma is clearly an above-average market 
in an above-average state. More and more 
advertisers recognize this fact, give Tacoma 
the concentrated, localized attention it 
deserves and demands. 


Ask Lorenzen & Thompson for the 
complete Tacoma story! 


T-Nows Tribune 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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only 24 million employed, when as , 
matter of fact, there were 45 million 
people in jobs as of March, 1949 
not counting the persons on wor 
relief and those seexing employment 
This estimate of 30 million mog 
jobs represents a crazy line of reasop. 
ing, or rather no reasoning at all, 

Don't forget that wartime indus. 
trial and population growth has fol. 
lowed closely pre-war regional de. 
velopment, and that the pattern was 
well established before the war be. 
gan. It is well to remember also that 
a stable or declining population ip 
any given area need not mean a dead 
market, a decline in production or 
even a decline in consumption. And 
don’t forget that we have been talk. 
ing of civilian population largely, 
There will be some 11 million mili. 
tary personnel coming back into the 
population with “ants in their pants,” 
and with “‘itching feet.” They will 
be a restless and mobile section of 
the population, eager to see new 
scenes and try out new skills. They 
won't all want to settle down where 
they lived before in their old jobs. 

This war is not going to end 
quickly or abruptly, and this will 
have a bearing on population shifts. 
Watch the West Coast. If the Jap- 
anese war goes on for a year ora 
year and a half longer than the Euro- 
pean one, most Eastern and Middle. 
Western manufacturers in war work 
will get their plants re-converted to 
civilian production before the Pacific 
Coast can get started; they will ‘get 
the jump” on the West Coast and 
handicap these manufacturers in te 
entering their civilian markets. * 

Finally, everyone who feels the § * 
need of population data should take § +: 
steps to see that he lends his influence § 3+ 
to secure at least a sample census of § 
population soon after the war is over. 
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National advertisers use Esquire to win friends 
and influence sales. To build prestige and con- 
sumer acceptance for their products and name 
in the nation’s market places. In this major role 
Esquire’s performance is consistently good. 
But our advertisers are often astonished with 
an unexpected bonus in direct sales.. With 
floods of mail orders from readers. And whole- 
sale orders from dealers. More evidence of 
what surveys show — that of its many features, 


Esquire readers vote the advertisements next 
to top in popularity. ° 

Esquire advertisers know that readers be- 
lieve in the magazine and in its advertised 
products. They’re also aware of the vast mul- 
tiple readership each copy of Esquire receives. 
in the armed forces this extra readership is 
notably greater. Something for advertisers to 
keep in mind for marketing plans they have 
in the making. 


Esquire is not only a magazine...IT’S AN INSTITUTION 


Roma’s pocket-size manual is designed te 
show distributors and salesmen the breadth 
of Roma’s promotion job and tells how it 


o | 
story of a may be most effectively used to boost sales 
none. WNP of Roma wine in the dealer’s own locale. 
Advertising 
and promotton--* 


* & CUSTOMER'S RECORD 
Roma Sales Training Plan an 
NAIAE OF BUSINESS RI 9 
e * ’ * Ea llr 
Ties in with Ad Campaign nme owe 
HOME ADDRESS ee ] ___ HOME PHONE 
@ommoay f 
With the country becoming increasingly “wine-conscious,”’ Roma Wine Co., @ Hoses ty 
Fresno, Calif., is launching a double-barreled program to further entrench WIFE'S NAME 
itself in the post-war market. One of its outstanding features is a distributor EE EE ae ene eee 
sales training program that centers in a clever pocket-size handbook which sd OTHER NOTES 
has been designed to serve as a “bible” for all sales personnel. (ER a Re 
Well peppered with illustrations, the first part of the manual is devoted to ¢ 


facts on Roma’s current and projected advertising in newspapers, magazines ® — 
plus radio and outdoor advertising. In addition, the distributor is told 


e St ia ala 
how he can most profitably tie in with Roma’s over-all program by using —— 
point-of-purchase material, and the mat service for consumer advertising. —$$ $$$ — — 
e , aE eS iby ir ee 
This manual also features a graphic history of the Roma Wine Co. There e $$ —— 
is also an excellent four-page “Glossary of a Few Important Wine Terms a nesters ’ 
You Should Know.” One page is devoted to comparative figures on U. S. SS eemermeecaanan . sacs v 
wine consumption over the past ten years showing that it has climbed oO Se eee 
from 32,721,000 gallons in 1934 to an estimated 93,500,000 in 1943. oo es 
e—_____—_——_- ————_-——- on 
. ae - : € dec 


The last section of the manual is made up 


RO M 1M — of sixty form sheets on which data on in § “li 
A AT THE dividual customers may be kept up to date. § ... 
POINT-OF-SALE 
IN 1944 m 
alt om f Thunb Roma point-of-purchase material is described pe 
‘ Wee and suggestions for its most compelling ap- 
e 66.° Vi plication are offered to the distributors. 60 
ee + sag i de Value of door decals and menu clip-ons is 
ee Wine Needs explained and use of shelf displays is urged. th 
—Uiecensiaas @| © ot Ww 
ROMA MENU TIP-ON (AND CLIP-ONS) s | e H ROMA lif 
Wo types, a5 pictured Multiple ie *® e 05 Hine 
slip type, feacuring esther ROMA Sherry of Gc by 
ROMA Surguody & Champagne Cac yy | ROMA DOOR DECALS 
ROMA DOOR DECALS—to be affixed \ Ww 
on the doors of package stores. The ROMA <« j 
Brand message is teatured on the trong side, 
a jer message on the back ° 2 Se 
ROMA DEPARTMENT HEADERS — eié - at 
- 
tiamaily ont fA & +000) aes : 
‘Wines, on the consumer 
fete deneriptions of these will be ¢ 2 tl 
|, a releaned. Amal there will be P 4 
ca 
tl 
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= in Neanderthalia, a couple of 
brothers found themselves up a tree. 

Because the elder liked looking down 
on the world from his airy perch, he 
decided against mixing with the crowd 
who had their feet on the ground. 

He stayed up in his tree...the ape! 

The younger, a progressive fellow, 
climbed down. His descendants became 
...MAN! (Or so Darwin said.) 

Apparently, evolution...and growth 
...require a willingness to try new ex- 
periences...to mix with the millions on 
common ground, 

There is a publication, delivered 
through 15 great Sunday newspapers, 
which mixes with the masses. It’s ‘the 
life of the party,” attended every week 
by over 6,000,000 families who laugh 
with Dagwood and Blondie; put them- 
selves in Jiggs’ and Maggie's places; gasp 
at the wonders pictured for them by 
“Believe-it-or-not’” Ripley; get a human 
thrill from the pictured stories of Tillie 
the Toiler, Skippy, and Prince Valiant. 

This publication is Puck-The Comic 
Weekly. Ir és common ground—where a 
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Evolution? 


limited number of products make friends 
with over 20 million possible buyers 
every week. 

Its very human-ness is what sells it 
to its readers. 

Today when a business man is in- 
clined to look down on the human-ness 
of Puck-The Comic Weekly, as an adver- 
tising medium, chances are he’s unknow- 
ingly edging his product out on a limb. 

Certainly he isn’t letting his product 
meet its prospects on common ground. 

Puck’s human-ness wins amazing 
responses. When Chic Young, in ‘‘Blon- 
die,” was preparing his readers for the 
birth of Cookie, second child in the 
Bumstead household, he asked sugges- 
tions for a name. In two weeks he had 
400,000 letters, and hundreds of gifts; 
layettes, cribs, highchairs, carriages, dia- 
pers, bottles, etc., to furnish the new 
nursery. 

To learn more about the advertising 
opportunity offered by Puck, write or 
telephone to: Puck-The Comic Weekly, 
959 Eighth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y., 
or Hearst Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Howcn Holl 


Following are the names of the 
manufacturers whose advertising 
has appeared in Puck since 1931 


Baver & Black Ltd. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Walter J. Black, Inc. 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Consolidated 
Chrysler Corporation 

The Coca-Cola Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Corning Glass Works 

The Cudahy Packing Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Doughnut Corp. of America 
Eversharp, Inc. 

Frank H. Fleer Corp. 

F. W. Fitch Company 

General Electric Co. 

General Foods Corp. 

General Mills, Inc. 

A. C. Gilbert Co. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

The Grove Laboratories, Inc. 

H. J. Heinz Company 

Geo. A. Hormel & Company 
International Cellucotton Products Co. 
The Andrew Jergens Company 
“The ‘Junket’ Folks” 

(Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc.) 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
Lamont, Corliss & Company 
Thomas Leeming & Co., Inc. 

Lever Brothers Company 
The Lionel Corporation 
Maybelline Company 

The Mennen Company 
Pepsi-Cola Company 

The Pepsodent Co. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

The Quaker Oats Co. 
Ralston Purina Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Swift & Company 

Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp. 
Unicorn Press 

U. S. Army Recruiting Service 
Van Camp's, Inc. 

Wilson Chemical Co., Inc. 


William H. Wise & Co., Inc. 
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Mix Gaiety & Imagination—Then 


Salt Lightly with Sales Sense 


The Perseguiti’s might weave these words into a doormat, so aptly 


do they epitomize the technique which makes them display artists. 


F YOU get around much, espe- 
cially in the smart shops or man- 
ufacturers’ showrooms, you have 
seen some of the displays or mer- 
chandising aids made by Charlotte Lo- 
gan Studio. The firm consists of Jo- 
seph Perseguiti, a fine craftsman with 
the rare gift of being able to work in 
almost any medium, and Charlotte Lo- 
gan, designer and craftsman in fabrics. 
Charlotte Logan is Mrs. Perseguiti, 
but the business is operated in her 
name, as it is easier to pronounce and 
to remember. 


The Versatile Perseguiti’s 


The couple met and were married 
about fourteen years ago. Together 
they invented a decorative wire pro- 
cess, the logical market for which 
seemed to be the display world. So 
they went into the display business. 
They have used their joint talents in 
many different ways, but chiefly for 
the same types of customers—manu- 
facturers and retailers. They make 
displays for manufacturers’ showrooms 
ee exhibits. They also make dis- 
plays for retailers. Sometimes their 
work is photographed for advertise- 
ments. 

The Perseguiti’s are versatile. They 
Originate, if mecessary carrying a 
theme throughout an entire promo- 
tional program. They also execute 
ideas of art directors or designers. 
They are famous for their amusing, 
and sometimes exquisite, miniatures, 
but some of their displays have been 
of large, even heroic, proportions. 
They work in practically any medium, 
but are probably best known for their 
ability to glorify beautiful fabrics. 

The list of clients for whom the 
studio has worked is a long one. Some 
of the most familiar names on it are: 
Elizabeth Arden, Richard Hudnut, 
Bonwit Teller, Dritz-Traum Co., Inc., 
Schenley Distillers Corp., Esquire, 
Garay & Co., Louis Herman & Co., 
Udall & Ballou, and Charles of the 
Ritz. 

Miss Logan, who cooks up most of 
the ideas for the firm, says she gets 
them from everywhere, but she doesn’t 
know where, specifically. For ex- 
ample, she recently started out with 
the thought of making a Punch and 
Judy show for a client’s display of 
belts, but the project turned into a 
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magic show, with belts standing up 
like snakes, coming out of the com- 
pany’s trade-mark. 

Most jobs are fun for the Perse- 
guiti’s, partly because they complement 
each other so thoroughly. 


No mat- 


The Perseguiti’s have a flair for drama- 
tizing fabrics. Witness this showroom 
shadow-box display for Garay belts. 


this 


You'd never 
poodle of having a skeleton of chicken 
wire covered with papier maché. But it 
has—and it also has a satin body, ma- 
ribou “hair,” and big black sequin eyes. 


suspect puffy pink 


ter how surrealistic or complicated a 
problem Miss Logan may think up, 
her husband can manage to execute it. 
He does quite a lot with plastics 
claiming modestly that he is not an 
expert in that medium—but just the 
same he manages to saw it, cut it, 
mold it, and do as he wishes with it. 

One of the jobs Miss Logan recalls 
with pleasure was the creating of a 
Charles of the Ritz Raspberry promo- 
tion. Leading chefs of fine restau- 
rants and hotels cooperated by letting 
their imaginations run riot, and she 


sketched their concoctions (then ate 
them), and carried them out with 
spun glass representing sugar flowers 
sugar birds, almonds, fruits of beaut). 
ful fabrics. Even the napkins of the 
different hostelries, folded realistic. 
ally, were included. The series made 
up a set of window displays. 

Sometimes a display is duplicated 
by the hundreds, in the firm’s work. 
rooms. This is true, for instance. of 
the Merry Go Round counter display 
unit for Cuddlee Cut-Ups, the pack- 
aged animal toys for home sewers, of 
the Heirloom Needlework Guild, sub. 
sidiary of Dritz-Traum. The firm has 
also produced some charming displays 
for the Guild’s showroom, featuring 
its needlepoint products. Some of 
these have included imaginative util. 
izations of wool, as the spokes of a 
spinning wheel, the strings of a harp, 
and the flame in a fireplace. 

A recent job for Garay & Co, 
handbag manufacturer, was built 
around a new fabric, ““Garazona,” and 
paraphrased the hit song of the mu. 
sical comedy, “Oklahoma’’ — “Oh, 
what a beautiful fabric!’’ 


Wonders with Wires 


A pair of windows was made for 
Elizabeth Arden’s Fifth Avenue shop. 
On display at this writing, it consists 
of two French poodles, one pink and 
one blue satin, with maribou “hair,” 
and black jet sequin eyes. Under- 
neath they are sculptured of chicken 
wire and papier maché, but one would 
never guess it from their exteriors. 

On the day when SALEs MANAGE- 
MENT’S reporter visited the studio, 
the job under way was a display unit 
based on Paul Rand’s drawing in the 
current Schenley advertisement for 
Coronet VSQ Brandy—a stylized man 
with a goblet-shaped head, bearing a 
red tray with a glass and a bottle of 
brandy on it. The figure represent: 
ing the man, with his body all angu- 
lar lines and his smirking goblet head, 
had been completed; the tray had been 
made; and Mr. Perseguiti had ob- 
tained some Lucite from which he 
expected to fashion the glass and the 
brandy bottle. 

One of the problems of turning out 
displays is to make them to withstand 
the rigors of packing, being set up, 
and demounted over and over again. 
Sturdiness is a prime requisite, and 
one which the Perseguiti’s never for- 
get. It makes the task of selecting 
suitable materials harder, especially in 
wartime. Evidence that the firm de- 
livers displays which can take punish- 
ment lies in the fact that it has been 
working for many of its clients yeat 
after year, almost ever since the busi- 
ness was established. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


ad 


_.What is an AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER ? | 


To ANSWER that question, you first 
have to know the answer to the question: 
What is an American? And that’s no 
easy question. 

An American’s name, for instance, 
doesn’t tag him. A Popolos, a Chulsidski 
or a Goldberg can be and generally is 
just as good an American as a Smith, a 
Saltonstall or a Byrd. Fundamentally, 
we'd say that an American is a man, 
woman, boy or girl who loves this 
country. 

That has been the genius of the United 
States of America—that it has been able 
to welcome people from every other 
country under the sun. . . give them hope 
for the future and freedom from Old 
World oppressions and hates in the pres- 
ent. . . let them develop their skills and 
talents to peak productivity, for their 
own benefit and the benefit of American 
society in general . . . convince them that 
they were living in the greatest country, 
for all its faults, that God ever made. 

Look around for the nation’s greatest 
single concentration of these people, with 
all their hopes and idealisms, 
their preferences and their dis- 
likes, and their common love 
for America, and you find the 


Tout of 10 families read The News! 


New York metropolitan area. 

Then look around in this area for the 
newspaper that is bought, read and liked 
by the largest number of these people, 
and what you find is bound to be the 
answer to the question: “What is an 
American newspaper?” 

The New York News is that paper. It 


‘is bought daily by 2,000,000 persons, 


Sunday by 3,700,000; 
and it would be bought 
by many more if it were 
not for wartime paper 


...in New York City, 


THE 


NEW YORK’'S 


shortages. At a conservative estimate, 
about 10,000,000 people read The News. 

Why? Well, why does anybody buy 
any newspaper? He buys it primarily be- 
cause he likes all or part of it—though he 
may disagree furiously with it at times, 
as any American has arighttodo. 4% 
ABOVE ALL, however, we believe 
these millions of Americans read and like 
The News because it reflects their own 
Americanism more accurately than any 
other paper. 


jp) NEWS 


ICTURE NEWSPAPER 


NEWS BUILDING, New York 17 * TRIBUNE TOWER, Chicago 11 « 155 MONTGOMERY ST., San Francisco 4 


Average net paid May circulation exceeds 2,000,000 Daily... 3,700,000 Sunday 
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15 Ways to Kindle Product Interest — 
Among Retail Salespeople 


While this article is keyed mostly to the post-war situation, many 
of the ideas summarized here can be applied today. With retail 


turnover at an all-time high, the need for training the man and 


woman behind the counter will be critical for a long time to come. 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING 


John A. Cairns & Co. 
New York City 


HO is selling your product 
in department stores today ? 
Drop in at any nearby store 


and see for yourself. You'll 
probably find that in each department 
there are one or two older salespeople 
who will stay right on their jobs when 
the war is over. And you'll find them 
reinforced by a larger group of very 
green salespeople who know little or 
nothing about the selling points of 
your product, and who won't be work- 
ing there when better salespeople are 
again available. 

If you are in the position of most 
manufacturers, the war has knocked 
your normal peacetime program for 
training retail salespeople into a 
cocked hat. You're afraid that they'll 
sell too much if you train them to sell, 
and that anything you do may be con- 
strued as an invitation to the store to 
come and beg you for merchandise. 


Opportunity Abounds 


Because manufacturer - prepared 
training material is so woefully lack- 
ing in stores today, the opportunity is 
wide open for you to build lasting 
good-will with’ retailers and salespeo- 
ple by issuing training material which 
can be used now, regardless of limita- 
tions on available merchandise. This 
material will have permanent value be- 
cause of its effect on the “‘key’’ sales- 
people who will remain a permanent 
part of each retail selling department. 

Furthermore, the training material 
you issue now should be made an in- 
tegral part of your broad program of 
sales personnel education for post-war. 
And what a need for it will exist 
then ! 

The re-shuffling of department store 
salespeople in the post-war era will 
produce a new crop of untrained men 
and women who must be educated on 
how to sell your product. Also, you'll 
have new lines and new models and 
even experienced salespeople will need 
educating. 


What kind of post-war training pro- 
gram should you plan? Which ele- 
ments of it should you put into oper- 
ation now? What new training meth- 
ods has the war developed, that you 
can put to work? 

In answering these questions we 
must remember that retail training is 
today, more than ever, in the hands 
of the buyer. Training departments, 
which never had merchandise training 
except in the very largest stores, are 
simply too busy coaching new sales- 
people on store systems to take the 
time required to go over the many 
selling points of the products which 


DAN BRIVER’S 


DUT DAWA 


OF 
TEXTILE TERMS 


Dan River Mills find this dictionary a 
useful training device for educating de- 
partment store salespeople on _ textiles. 


those salespeople will have to séj 
To make matters worse, the buyer 
may himself be new to your line. Hy 


needs help in training his salespeople i 


now. He'll need more help after th 
war. 
An item-by-item examination of 


training methods available to youl 


checked to determine which apply ty 


your specific products and problems ff 
will help you to develop a workable 


rogram. Part of your program should 
Pe put to work now; part held until 
the war has been won. 


1. The Basic Training Manual 
This may be any size from a pamph i 
let of a few pages to a full-size book ™ 


depending on the complexity of your 
product. To make it more potable, i 


should be written to cover the entinil 


subject of selling the general mer 
chandise classification of which yout 
product is a part. 
you are a manufacturer of mens 
clothing, your training manual should 
emphasize the factors of measurement, 
style, textile quality and variety and 
similar points which are involved ia 
the sale of clothing regardless of its 
manufacture. Your own suits should 
be used as specific examples, when you 
detail such fine points as hand-tailor- 
ing, thread quality and the other 
points of superiority in which you 
take pride. 

It’s probable that the major part of 
a manual of this kind can be prepared 
right now and a first edition issued, if 
you make provision for revising it to 
bring it completely up to date when 
your new lines are issued after the 
war. Or, if you can’t see your way 
clear to go that far, issue your prelim 
inary manual in mimeographed form, 
and wait until after the war to dres 
it up as a printed publication. 


2. Bulletins. The training manual 
should be supplemented by a steady 
flow of bulletins to salespeople, which 
will keep the manual up to the minute 
and which will keep referring sales 
people back to the manual. Without 
support of this kind the manual & 
likely to be put aside as something 
which has already been read. These 
bulletins can be readily issued even 
under today’s harassing wartime cot 
ditions. 


3. The External House Public 
tion. Many manufacturers have ha 
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If, for example 


Stance 
Illus 


FIX" 


MEET 
MISTER 
IT! 


- 400,000 strong, a composite “Neighborhood Salesman’ for 
everything you make...your market for postwar America 


M* I’m all thumbs. Never fixed any- 
~~ thing in my life. I leave it to the 
400,000 Mr. Fix-Its, who go to the news- 
tands each month and buy Mechanix 


Illustrated. 


Advertising Director 


al " 
anu Fawcett Pus.ications, Inc. 


steady 
which 
rinute \ ANY an advertiser gets year-round 
sales §~" “sales representation” in every city 
ithout 
ual 1s 
thing 
These 
even the strongest kind. For it comes in the 


and town and hamlet in America—by put- 
tng this book of ours on their schedules. 


We believe it to be sales representation of 


form of word-of-mouth talk and recom- 
mendations and testimonials about 
hundreds of products—known to the 
neighborhood mechanical oracles through 


_— 


Jury 1, 


1944 


our advertising pages, principally in the 
pursuit of their hobby. 


And note this, please: These 400,000 
Mechanix Illustrated newsstand buyers 
create an area of mechanical influence, 
wherever they live. They can fix almost 
anything, Washing machines and electric 
iron cords, Floor lamps and flivvers. 
Model planes and lawn mowers. Burnt- 
out fuses and stopped-up drains. Leaky 


roofs and dripping spigots. Thus, they are 
a tremendous replacement-parts market, 
to keep neighborhood gadgets working 
until the war is over and the postwar 
buyers’ market sets in. 


Just to give you an idea of the standing 
of Mechanix Illustrated with these neigh- 
borhood Mr. Fix-Its, here are some facts: 
We have the largest newsstand circula- 


tion in our field in America; 97 out of 


every 100 who buy Mechanix Illustrated 
buy it at the newsstands. Three years ago, 
we averaged 170,000 circulation at 10¢. 
Our delivered average for 1943, at 15¢, 
was better than 400,000 per month, 

Try us yourself in 1944. See how we can 
help you “tool-up” for postwar selling— 
today. 


One of the Great Family of 
Fawcett Magazines 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS INCORPORATED 


New York 18: 1501 Broadway... Curcaco 1: 
360 N. Michigan Ave... Edward S. Townsend 
Co., Pacific Mutual Building, Los ANGELES 
14... Russ Building, San Francisco 4. 
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FOK BETTER FOOTWEAR 


Our recent deep-delving survey of shoe 
store plans and ideas, brought out the 
definite trend that the public is demand- 
ing and paying for better shoes. After 
rationing an annual demand is antici- 
pated for a full 600 million pairs—of 
better average quality than ever before. 

Want to get your full share of this 
greatly increased shoe business? Check 
your quality and style—and tell the shoe 
merchant leaders about your product and 
plans in Boot and Shoe Recorder .. . 
now... and from now on. 


Revirder 


WHAT AND WHERE 
ARE YOUR MARKETS— 


Postwar? 


Most markets are changing. 
They'll change even more when 


war is over. 
oa 


Honest, fundamental market re- 
search has probably never been 
so vitally important to so many 
of the chemical processing in- 


dustries. 
® 


CHEM & MET will send you, on 
request, a combination Market 
Identification and Industrial Mar- 
keting Check Chart which may 
be of help in your transition to 
peacetime production and sales. 


CHEMICAL 


& METALLURGICAL 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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DO NOW: 


DO LATER: 


Planning Your Post-War Program 
For Training Retail Salespeople? 


Prepare a Basic Training Manual 
Issue Bulletins to Salespeople 

Use Informative Tags 

Advertise in Business Papers 
Publish a Dictionary of Technical 
Terms Used in Your Industry 


Publish a House Publication 

Hold Meetings of Salespeople 
Build a Portfolio 

Issue a Motion Picture 

Prepare a Talking Slide 

Use Traveling Demonstrators 
Organize a Club for Salespeople 
Conduct a Correspondence Course 
Hold a Salespeople’s Convention 
Stage a Contest’ 


Sugar-coated doses. 


excellent results from the use of the 
house publication as a means of reach- 
ing salespeople either directly or 
through the buyer. But it shouldn't 
be a horn-blowing, look-what-a-won- 
derful-house-we-are type of publica- 
tion. The temptation to print the 
biography of the head of the business 
or to devote too large a proportion of 
space in the publication to extolling 
the merits of your product should be 
scrupulously avoided. 

Instead, if the publication is di- 
rected to buyers, its editorial content 
should be chiefly on sales promotion, 
display, stock arrangement, control 
systems, and the training of salespeo- 
ple. If it is directed to salespeople, it 
should be full of information on how 
to do a better selling job, with infor- 
mation about your product given in 
Further, the sales- 
person-directed house _ publication 
works best if it is mailed to salespeo- 
ple at their homes. 

Both types of publication are excel- 
lent vehicles through which to offer 
your other training material, such as 
your basic training manual. When 


salespeople or buyers write for the ma- 


terial you can be pretty sure it is go- 
ing to be used, and your letters give 
you a good gauge of the readership of 
your house publication. 

It may be that the buyer-directed 
house publication is too ambitious in 
its scope and requires too much paper 
to be undertaken until the war is over, 
but it should be given careful consid- 
eration in your plans. The house pub- 
lication edited for salespeople is more 


simple. It should be brief, preferably 
not more than two or three pages 
And it can be mimeographed or mul 
tigraphed. So it may be practical for 
you to start issuing it, even in war 
time. 


4. Merchandise Tags. Here’s a de 
vice you can start using right now 
Every product you ship to department 
stores should have attached to it a ta 
listing its main selling points. Osten 
sibly this tag will be for the custome 
to read. In fact, it will frequent 
speed sales by pre-selling your prod: 
uct to the consumer before the sales 
person gets to her. But its actual 
principal function is to give each sales 
person quick, usable information about 
the product. To the salesperson, 
good informative tag on the product i 
like having you at her elbow 1 
prompt her on selling points as shi 
makes the sale. 

Nor is it necessary to limit yoursel 
literally to the use of a tag if yo 
wish to convey more information 
about your product than a tag would 
have room for. Instead of tags, va 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
use just one example, attaches a 6 
page booklet of instructions to ele 
tric fans. This is simply an enlarge 
ment on the informative tag idea. Tht 
booklet gives the following facts about 
the product: The descriptive nam‘ 
color and finish, motor size and cut 
rent consumption, type of oscillate 
and arc of oscillation, blades, 
power, wite guard, switch and guit 
antee. Specifications about the manv 
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now 
rtmen For 43 consecutive years The Chicago Daily News has car- 
t a tag ° 
Oster ried more Total Display advertising than any other Chicago 


stomer r : * —* 
ent newspaper—morning, evening or Sunday.* This linage all 


as put together has now passed the FOUR HUNDRED MIL- 
actual, 
1 sales 
- about to the deep-rooted conviction among advertisers that The 
duct Daily News is Chicago's BASIC advertising medium. And 


ee ‘ to their conviction that the million reader-friends of The 


LION mark. It is a figure which gives eloquent testimony 


ail Daily News constitute Chicago's key audience. Experience 


if you 
mation 


would ; .. News can sell anything. By anything we mean any product 
West: 


0. to ° or service with merit. Yes, and sell with the economy of 
16 : ; ™ ao 
= expenditure which efficient advertising demands! 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


over the years has revealed to advertisers that The Daily 
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do. 


What the fan will 
Operating instructions. How to 


facture of the fan. 


| get maximum cooling efficiency from 


the fan. 
cooling. 
This list will give you some idea of 
what you should include on your mer- 
chandise tags in order to make them 
effective as an educational medium. 


Other uses in addition to 


5. Salespeople’s Meetings. You 
can depend upon it that salespeople in 
department stores are still holding 
regular meetings. The fact is that be- 
cause of green help they're holding 
more training meetings than ever. 
Whether you can take full advantage 
of their meetings right now will de- 
pend on whether your salesmen are 
still traveling. Certainly you can plan 
to take advantage of them after the 
war. 


Buyers Welcome Help 


Most buyers welcome the help of 
manufacturers in conducting training 
meetings, provided assistance is cap- 
ably rendered and is straight to the 
point. Your salesmen should suggest 
to buyers that they'd like to talk to 
salespeople about your product's sell- 
ing points, and should then be pre- 
pared to return to the store for a 
meeting at the time arranged by the 
buyer. This will normally be before 
the store opens in the morning or 
after it closes at night. In either case, 
your representative should remember 


_ that time is important to these people, 


and meetings should be brief. 

What the salesman says at these 
meetings should not be left to him. 
This is a subject worthy of careful 
consideration by the sales manager 
himself. You should set down exact- 


| ly what should be said about your 


company, how many products should 
be covered, what should be said about 
each, how much time should be de- 
voted to selling technique and how 
much to specific, technical selling 
points, whether style or mechanical ex- 
cellence should be emphasized. 

Once you have outlined the talk 
which is to be given, try it out your- 
self on salespeople in two or three 
nearby department stores. Can you 
give the entire talk in 15 minutes? 
Does it hold the attention of your 
audience? What suggestions for im- 


| provement can you get from the sales- 
| people and from the buyer? 


When you have subjected your 
story to this test, revise it and go over 
it carefully with your salesmen. Then 
give it to them in typewritten or 
printed form. 


6. Portfolios. An excellent device 
for reinforcing the material your rep- 


‘ products, presented with illustrations 


- enough in your training budget to 


resentative presents at meetings of 
salespeople is the portfolio presenta. 
tion. It should contain usable infoy. 
mation about your company and jt; 


to drive home the story told by your 
salesman. 

The educational portfolio will dif. 
fer from the selling portfolio in two 
important ways. Its emphasis will be 
on the selling points of your product, 
which the salesperson can pass along 
to the customer, and on selling tech. 
niques, rather than on promotional 
programs. And its size will be larger, 
so it can be seen clearly by the largest 
number of salespeople to whom it may 
be presented at one time. 

This is a part of your educational 
program which should be given care. 
ful consideration for post-war use. 


7. Motion Pictures. An important 
training device which has been em. 
phasized by the war is the motion 
picture. Its use has vastly speeded 
the training of soldiers for combat, 
After the war, a well-planned training 
movie can do an excellent job for you 
in training salespeople to sell your 
product. 

Your motion picture, like your port- 
folio, should be regarded as a means 
of reinforcing the story your represen- 
tative tells at meetings of salespeople. 
It can be shipped from store to store 
and its presentation left to the discre- 
tion of the buyer, but it is much more 
effective if your own salesman takes 
it with him, sets it up and is present 
when it is run off. 

8. Talking Slides. If you haven't 
feel that you can afford a motion pic- 
ture, a talking slide will be almost as 
effective and the cost will be far less. 


A profitable 
ready made, expand- 
ing market. Reach 
key men. They are 
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THIS FREE BOOKLET 


Get this practical guide—based upon the 
thinking and experience of many manu- 
facturers—to help you set up a program 
for new and greater postwar markets! 
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FOR YOUR CUSTOM ERS 


(GRAW - HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ine. 
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330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


f 


Promotion Dept... McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


ease see tha set a copy of your special booklet: “How 
PI that I get py of 3 | | booklet: “H 
to Set Up a Plan for Your Company's Postwar Markets” 
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Many stores have facilities for 
showing ‘either motion pictures or 
talking slides. Some chains, notably 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., have 
equipped all their stores with screens 
and projectors. However, your sales- 
men will be safest if they carry their 
own projecting equipment with them 
where presentations of this kind are 
sane 


9. Traveling Demonstrators. We 
have assumed that your salesmen will 
present your training programs to 
meetings of salespeople, but it may 


be that the nature of your product re- 
quires traveling demonstrators. If so, 
one of their most important functions 
should be training. They can afford 
to spend more time in each store than 
the salesman can, and since their pri- 
mary objective is to sell to consumers 
they generally make excellent training 
supervisors. The caliber of those 
available right now is none too high, 
but the traveling demonstrator is an- 
other consideration in your post-war 
training program. 


10. Business Paper Advertising. 


$34,000,000.00 - 


Added to What 


SAVANNAH 


. 167 Miles 


MONTCOMERY, ALA. 


315 Miles 


PENSACOLA. FLA 


, 


TAMPA, FLA 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA 


You Have- 
Makes a 
Heap More! 


Albany, the largest city 
inside the circle of cities 
shown above, is a market 
apart, beyond the shadow 
of any larger market. 


According to Sales Management’s 1944 Survey of Buying Power, the 15 
counties of Southwest Georgia, recognized as The Albany Market, stepped 
up in effective buying power from $95,490,000.00 to $129,419,000.00, an in- 


crease of $33,919,000.00 


There are only two markets in Georgia where the QUALITY index is 
above the 100 mark, and Albany is one of those QUALITY Markets. 
Albany’s per capita income of $1042 is one of the highest in Georgia. 


Southwest Georgia’s broad and fertile acres are yielding their largest 
production of Peanuts, Tobacco, Cattle, Cotton, Hogs, Pecans, Peaches 
and Truck Crops in one of the most successfully diversified farm programs 
in the Southeast. These farm products both are contributing to Victory and 
filling the pockets of Southwest Georgians with more money to spend than 


they have ever had. 


Albany’s industrial and military payrolls in 1943 exceeding $12,000,000.00, 
in addition to the largely increased farm income. 


This inviting market can be covered only by using— 


THE 


ALBANY HERALD 


And The Albany Herald’s 
1000-Watt Radio Voice 


WALB 


Albany, Georgia 


Two types of advertising in busines 
papers are likely to reach department 
store salespeople. The first is the ad. 
vertisement directed to the buyer, an. 
nouncing training material for whic 
he may write to you. You will find 
that this kind of advertising will of. 
ten produce excellent results, and jt 
will assure you that training materia| 
you send out will be put to good use, 
The second is advertising placed ig 
special training manuals published 4s 
sections of many publications reaching 
department stores. Women's Wea, 
Men’s Wear, Underwear & Hosier 
Review, and Boys’ Outfitter are a few 
publications publishing training man. 
uals. In them, your advertisement 
goes directly to the salesperson. 


But you must remember that busi. 
ness paper advertising in general does 
not reach the salesperson, particularly 
in these times when many salespeople 
have a decidedly lackadaisical interest 
in their jobs. They just don’t bother 
to read magazines which cover fields 
in which they sell. 


11. Salespeople’s Clubs. One or 
two manufacturers have been quite 
successful in organizing clubs for 
salespeople who sell their products 
Particularly notable is the club oper. 
ated by Printz-Biederman Co., Cleve- 
land, with more than 5,500 members 
on its active rolls. 


With membership shifting as rap 
idly as it must today, this is a pro} 
ect which should be considered as 1 
post-war possibility. Involved in the 
salesperson’s club are usual club pata 
phernalia — membership badges, cer- 
tificates awarded for merit exhibited in 
various ways, and above all a month 
ly publication which serves as a meet 
ing place for the club’s far-flung mem: 
bership. Your club’s activities should 
be organized around the editor of this 
publication, who should be built up 
to the membership as quite a pet 
sonality. 


The great merit of the club idea i 
the incentive it gives to salespeople t0 
write letters to the club publication, 
so that they help to educate each othet 
on the selling points of your prot 
ucts. And you avoid the danger 0 
talking down to them. 


12. Dictionaries. In__ practically 
every industry there are dozens and 
even hundreds of technical or sem 
technical terms which _ salespeoplé 
should, but seldom do, know how t 
define. A dictionary or glossary 
technical terms used in your indust 
is a training vehicle which you can & 
sue right now, and, through revisi0?, 
keep up to date for post-war use. 


“A Dictionary of Textile Terms f 
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HOW TO SHOCK A SPonsoR... Pleasantly 


MonTH AFTER MONTH, WOR’s Continuing Study 
of Radio Listening in Greater-New York* uncovers 
little facts that shock sponsors pleasantly. 

Sometimes it’s a rating that’s nudged its way 
upward. But most times it’s information deeper than 
that; data regarding your show which only WOR's 
Continuing Study can reveal to you. 

For instance: 

Your healthy rating may or may not have 
changed, but perhaps your audience has. That mid- 
dle income group — the ideal market for your prod- 
uct — may be almost twice as great as it was two 
months ago. 

Again, perhaps more women than men are 
now listening to your show. And women may be 
eractly the people to whom you want to talk. 

Alert timebuyers who know that more goes on 


behind a rating than the rating shows, make it a 
habit to contact WOR regularly for data such as 
this. The effort, they find, is amply repaid by the 
pleasant shock the facts give their clients. 

Why not call WOR today about your time or 
show? For greater accuracy, economy and ease, 
there’s nothing like using WOR’s exclusive “‘Con- 
tinuing Study of Radio Listening” as a yardstick. 
It’s the key to a greater per-penny profit on every 
penny you invest in New York radio. 


— that power-full 


station 


* a monthly personal interview study conducted by Crossley, 
Inc. exclusively for WOR, New York 


published this spring by Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., New 
York City, contains definitions of such 
words as ‘Tebilizing,” “Sanforized,” 
‘London Shrunk,” and ‘‘Trubenize.” 
It has had enthusiastic reception by 
department store salespeople and 
training departments. 


13. Correspondence Courses. Few 
manufacturers have taken full advan- 
tage of opportunities to offer corre- 
spondence courses to department store 
salespeople. We don’t suggest a cor- 
respondence course now ; today’s sales- 
people are too impermanent to war- 
rant that kind of training. But by 
all means consider it thoroughly and 
be ready to offer it when the war is 
over. 

The successful correspondence course 
should be broader than your own 
product. If you manufacture radios, 
your course should give the salesper- 
son a fairly good grounding in the 
entire field of electronics. If you 
make house dresses, have your corre- 
spondence course cover the entire 
field of textiles. Then, against the 
background of electronics or textiles 
you can advance the specific advan- 
tages and selling points of your own 
product. 


The 
BEN GE 
Sales Personnel 


CLINIC 


or offers sales executives an 
exceptionally intensive training in 
scientific sales personnel procedures 
through standardized aptitude tests; 
“hand tailored” aptitude tests; sales 
training methods; induction of new 
men; sales compensation plans; 
quota and quota setting; measuring 
sales effort; expense allowances; 
sales supervisor and scientific sales 
control procedures. This program 
includes vital sales __ statistical 
methods to help you meet and 
beat post-war sales administration 
difficulties, The program is _ per- 
sonally directed by Eugene Jj. 
Benge and the material used is 
from his book, “Manpower in 
Marketing,” to be shortly released 
by Harper G Brothers, Publishers. 
The Clinic is conducted at restful 
Nippersink Lodge, near Genoa City, 
Wisconsin, sixty-five miles north- 
west of Chicago. August 5 to 12. 


Reservations will be 
enrollment sequence. 
details now. 


accepted in 
Write for 


20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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Your course should consist of a 
series of bulletins, mailed at intervals 
of a week, two weeks or a month to 
each salesperson who enrolls. If your 
course must be a long one, break it 
up with some mark of completion 
every three months. A written test, 
which you will grade, is the best way 
to mark these points of progress. 

How can you enroll salespeople for 
correspondence courses? There are 
many ways. Announce the course 
through your house publication. Fea- 
ture it in your business paper adver- 
tising. Tell members of your sales- 
people’s club about it. Send bulletins 
to buyers and training departments, 
asking them to send you enrollments. 
Have your salesmen send in names 
and addresses of interested salespeople. 

Be sure, though, that your corre- 
spondence course goes only to sales- 
people who ask for it, or you may 
waste considerable material. 


Salespeople’s Conventions 


14, Conventions. Many a manu- 
facturer who considers a correspond- 
ence course will doubtless think how 
much better he could do the job if he 
could talk with salespeople face to 
face instead of through the bulletins 
of the course. And that’s exactly 
what you can do if you organize a 
series of salespeople’s conventions. 

Not many manufacturers have used 
this device for making salespeople bet- 
ter salespeople, but it’s something 
which should be considered for post- 
war use by every manufacturer of an 
important department store line. Man- 
ufacturers of major electrical appli- 
ances have held highly successful 
salespeople’s conventions. So have 
corset manufacturers. 

If your line is important to the 
store, you may be able to get salespeo- 
ple to meet at your factory for the 
convention, but it’s better to plan a 
traveling clinic, a series of conven- 
tions to be held in key cities through- 
out the country. You can announce 
these clinics in your house publication, 
in your business paper advertising, and 
in bulletins to buyers, and invite sales- 
people from surrounding area to at- 
tend. 

Perhaps you will feel that getting 
salespeople together is sufficiently im- 
portant for you to pay their expenses. 
but regardless of this, don’t expect to 
get all the salespeople who sell your 
product to come to the convention. 
The store can’t close up a department 
so all salespeople can attend. Your 
aim should be to get one or two dele- 
gates from each department. 

The material you present at your 
convention should be an adequate 
mixture of unselfish and selfish train- 


ing. The unselfish part of the joj 
should cover such points as the bac. 
ground of your industry, or how ty 
increase the average sale in the 
partment in which your product j 
sold. The selfish part should inclug 
a thorough review of the selling poing 
of your product. Avoid such time 
wasters as the history of the factory: 
it is seldom that this contributes ty 
the salesperson’s ability to sell yoy 
product against that of a competitor, 


15. Contests. There's something 
about a well-run contest that wins ep. 
thusiasm from salespeople and buyers 
alike. It can build good-will for your 
firm and your product out of all pro. 
portion to your investment in it. Afte 
the war you may want to use a contes 
to increase your sales; right now yo 
can use one to increase the salespeo. 
ple’s knowledge of your product. 

For example, the Heywood Boot & 
Shoe Co., Worcester, Mass., makers of 
Matrix Shoes for Men, conducted ; 
contest this spring which had as it 
objective training of retail shoe sale. 
people on the selling of Matrix shoe 
Here are the rules: 


MATRIX Quiz CONTEST 
February and March, 1944 


Ist Prize ....... $100.00 War Bond 
2nd Prize .. 50.00 War Bond 
3rd Prize ...... 25.00 War Bond 
Five Prizes ..... 10.00 in War Stamps 


Fifteen Prizes ... 5.00 in War Stamps 
The purpose of the contest is to familiar 
ize you with the unique selling features of 
Matrix shoes in particular and give you: 
good over-all picture of the shoe field in 
general. The answers to all questions as 
contained in the booklet “your FOOTPRINT 
IN LEATHER, How to Sell More Matti 
Shoes.” This booklet is enclosed. 


The rules are very simple. Merely a 
swer the questions on each quiz and mai 
back at once. The last question on the 
last quiz requires a short letter, stating hov 
you think this contest has been beneficial to 
you and your store. That's all there is 0 
it. Twenty-three prizes with a value 0 
$300 will be awarded, so don’t fail to er 
ter the contest. 


Quiz time-table as follows: 


1st Quiz will be mailed to contestants 0 
February 1st and must be returned to ws 
not later than February 19th. 

2nd Quiz—Mailing date, Feb. 14; retum 
date, Mar. 4. 

3rd Quiz—Mailing date, Feb. 28; retur 
date, Mar. 18. 

4th Quiz—Mailing date, Mar. 13; retum 
date, April 1. 

Sth Quiz—Mailing date, Mar. 27; retu Mm 
date, April 15. 


Prizes will be awarded May 1 and wit 
mers announced in May Sales Tips. Be 
sure to enter your name with our repre 
sentative when he calls at your store # 
the near future. 


A post-war contest along these lins 
will prove a rapid and thorough wi § 
to train salespeople. 
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1+ Read It’ 


as its 
sales 
—_ I. C. Rush, Cashier, 1st National Bank, | 
Washington, Kansas SAYS: Out of 146 
farms in this community on which Cap- 
: per’s Farmer is read, I would classify 124 
= + a : as good farms; 20 as fair; only 2 as poor. 
nd se i Your readers are representative of our 
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TPRINT Wherever you go in mid-America, you'll 
a find the good “‘dirt’’ farmers read Capper’s 
Farmer. It is the magazine of money- 
making ideas for people who farm for a 
cial t living ...it features farm-tested ideas— 


ote how some other farmer found a better, 

| to more profitable way of doing his work. 
y 4 

This type of editorial content attracts 


tants 01 farmers—repels non-farmers. Thus, when 
1 to us . ° : 
you advertise in Capper’s Farmer you 
> return ° ° 
st reach real farmers without paying for 
; mass small-town circulation. 
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The ONE National Farm Magazine that Speaks the Farmer’s Language 
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Lessons We’re Learning from Our 


First Ventures in Television 


Today, costs are low. It’s the ideal time for experiment with the 


new medium. Press-On finds that commercial television poses very 


special problems of technique . . . quite different from radio. Thus 


far, a puppet has proved to be their most video-genic actor. 


BY ARTHUR H. ANSON 


Sales Promotion and Advertising Manager 
Press-On, Inc. 


New York City 


XPERIMENTAL television has 
definite advantages at this 
time. Time and talent are 
available at figures which later 

on will be a nostalgic sigh. It is pos- 
sible now to find radio stars and im- 
portant personalities who are anxious 
to be seen “first” in any field, and 
the far-sighted television advertiser 
has ample opportunity, with every- 
one no wiser than he is, to experi- 
ment to his heart’s content with what 
to him is the most vital part of his 
program—the commercial. 

Press-On hasn’t been investing heav- 
ily in television advertising because the 
present-day television audience is still 
limited. Yet, whatever investment we 
have expended has proved profitable. 
to the company. 


Through the Iconoscope 


We of course are not in a position 
to answer all the questions which 
confront an advertiser on television. 
Nevertheless, through our experience 
with television since July, 1942, when 
we signed our initial contract with 
Dumont Television Studio WABD, 
New York City, we feel that we can 
offer a few helpful facts to the manu- 
facturer embarking upon television 
for the first time. Our line has been 
put through the iconoscope and we 
have come out with a perfected com- 
mercial which has video as well as 
audio appeal. We have learned how 
to build television scenarios and buy 
talent. We have exploited the tricks 
in props and backdrops which make 
the best television selling for our 
particular packages—and we _ have 
drawn a big gate of our distributors 
to our television premieres. 

What can an advertiser expect from 
the television commercial of the fu- 
ture? 

In radio the average commercial is 
given “straight.” Traditionally, a few 
words open the program; there is a 
middle commercial with an occasional 
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plug by a radio performer, and a 
closing commercial. In television, on 
the other hand, because the atten- 
tion of the audience is of necessity 
concentrated on the screen, an an- 
nouncer cannot be expected to flash 
on the screen and deliver a straight 
talk. That would fracture the total 
effect intended by television enter- 
tainment. Therefore, the television 
commercial must be worked into the 


Here is the star him- 
self. Video-genic down 
to a _ splinter, Presto 
stands 22” in his wood- 
en feet and wears the 
garb of an Indian fakir, 
complete with turban, 
beard, and wand. Since 
colors do not televise 
successfully as yet, his 
complete make-up — 
robe, beard, and even 
his face—employs sev- 
eral graduations of gray. 


dramatics, must be an integal part 
of the show. 

In other words, where a straight 
commercial is very often amputated 
by the annoyed radio listener intent 
on a Bob Hope wisecrack or a Frank 
Sinatra cooing croon, the televised 
commercial is part and parcel of the 
show, so skilfully worked in that the 
listener does not identify it in his 
mind as a commercial. What more 
golden opportunity has there ever 
been to perfect the technique of com. 
mercials, so that now at least they 
will tell the manufacturet’s story 
without offense, without commercial 
crassness ? 

Press-On Mending Tape is a pro- 
saic product. It is an adhesive mend. 
ing tape which is used to mend tears, 
rips and holes, and to reinforce worn 
spots in clothing, household linens 
and many articles such as vacuum 
cleaner bags, umbrellas, book bind- 
ings, etc. The Press-On line also in. 
cludes Stocking Mender, Socks Mend- 
er, Pants Heel Guard, and Name Tape 
Outfit. The entire line is distributed 
through 5 & 10s, department, drug, 
grocery, hardware, and stationery 


The use of marionettes 
and other trick props is 
a potential to be watch- 
ed in the development 
of television commer- 
cials, At left is a scene 
from one of the Press- 
On telecasts, with their 
Mr. Presto, puppet ma- 
gician, examining the 
magic” of a freshly 
made Press-On mend. 


Railroads 


in the 
Postwar Picture 


Even the most advanced types of pres- 
ent-day locomotives may be forced into 
the background of the railroads’ postwar 
picture. ..but the roads themselves will 
be very much in the foreground when 
competition again becomes a factor in the 
transportation field. And in the foreground 
of every result-getting railroad advertising 
program will be Chicago’s most widely 
read evening newspaper... 


Chicage 
HERALD-AMERICAN 


EVENING and SUNDAY 


Nationally Represented by HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Department 
Store 


stores 


S210" 


of the Masses 


The Merchandiser reaches 


16,394 key people in 8,300 


Don’t Overlook This Tremendous Market in your 


POST-WAR PLANS! 


Write for 6 pt. fact folder . . . Merchandising pro- 
cedures, market interpretation, collateral service, ete. 


Syndicate Store 
MERCHANDISER 


79 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Chicago « Los Angeles « Atlanta 


Largest Audited Circulation in the 


<-> & 10° Market 


5c to $1.00 & up Variety Store Field 
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BUYING 


STEM FROM 


READING HABITS! 


e It’s good business to cultivate a market outstanding in the three 
factors that mean good business . 
the wherewithal to buy. 
Pantagraph LAND control the greatest buying power in the history of 
this consistently wealthy market. 
years—their buying guide is the Daily Pantagraph. And their wealth 
is produced by pre-war farms and factories that will continue to pro- 
duce wealth in the postwar era. 
reading habits, tell your story in the ONE NEWSPAPER that is 


HABITS 


.. the will to buy . . . the impulse 
Today the men and women of 


Today—as for nearly one hundred 


Since buying habits do stem from 


its coverage of Pantagraph LAND (84% 


coverage of McLean County, 71% coverage of the Primary Trading 
Zone) the Daily Pantagraph. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
Established 1846 


Gilman, Nicell & Ruthman, Nat'l Adv. Reps.: New Yerk, Boston, Phila., Chicago, San Francisco 


stores. Yet we took this prosaic prod. 
uct out of the kitchen and put it ip 
the living room, via television screen, 

Our first step was to undertake 
commercials of an educational na. 
ture, showing the actual application 
of Press-On Tape by a demonstrator, 
using an iron and ironing board. At 
the same time, the announcer wove 
human interest situation into the 
commercial, involving the use of the 
tape. 

For example, an early commercial 
showed the demonstrator exclaiming 
over a cigarette hole in her green 
apron. She then proceeded to press 
on a strip of white Press-On Tape 
the entire length of the apron, while 
the narrator explained that this strip 
not only hid the burn, thus extending 
the wear of the garment, but the 
strip served as a decoration as well, 
making the apron actually smarter 
than before. On subsequent telecasts, 
patches in clothing were often cov- 
ered with appliques made of Press. 
On. 

This, it was pointed out, was in 
keeping with the country’s conserva. 
tion program. There were many vari- 
ations of this human interest story. 
Always the hero of the situation was 
—Press-On! 


Developing the Technique 


From these initial living-room tab- 
leaus, we proceeded into more highly 
dramatized scripts, using one or more 
characters, developing the television 
drama still further. One telecast com- 
mercial exhibited mother seated at 
the piano, singing. Daughter bursts 
into the room greatly upset. She has 
just torn her party frock which she 
was about to wear! Quick as a flash, 
mother saves the day—and saves the 
frock with Press-On Tape! 

The television audience now sees 
mother covering the tear with Press- 
On and ironing it on in a few sec 
onds. 

Actually, these full-length com- 
mercials were devoted almost entirely 
to the selling of our product. There 
was not enough emphasis on entet- 
tainment value. Here was room fot 
improvement. Through the hard way 
we learned that more entertainment 
was what customers wanted. 

In our search for new ideas, for 4 
novel way of presenting our com: 
mercial, we hit upon a puppet as our 
television announcer. The puppet 
proved an intriguing means of focus 
ing interest on the commercial, pos- 
sible in television, but denied to the 
radio advertiser because of limitations 
in radio. 

The puppet, made of wood, oper 


ated on strings, was very video-genic. 
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Prices ARE going up while the quality of goods 
we buy is going down, says the ranking Republi- 
can Member of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency. He contends that inflation is gyp- 
ping us out of our earnings, deflation of quality is 
robbing us blind. He says the old anti-inflation 
battle cry, “Hold the line,” has become “Hold the 
bag”... a shopping bag filled with inferior mer- 
chandise that represents virtually every commod- 
ity on the market today. Rep. Wolcott claims 
inflation is here, and here illegally, in a sinister and 
diseased form that he exposes in the August issue of 
The American Magazine, now on the newsstands: 


WHERE YOUR MONEY GOES 


by REP. JESSE P. WOLCOTT, OF MICHIGAN, 

Ranking Rep. Member of the House Committee on Banking and Currency 
% 4 Scores of wildcat manufacturers have sprung 

é up to capitalize on the chaos into which 
Government has permitted domestic sup- 
y plies to fall. Reputable manufacturers are 
struggling against odds to keep their prod- 
ucts up to decent standards, but they cannot 
supply the market. Reputable merchants cannot buy enough 
honest goods and, under consumer pressure, grab what they 
can get. Even in the best stores you may be stung unless 
you examine your purchases of unknown brands with a 
microscopic eye, says Representative Wolcott, as he opens 
the sore that festers beneath the surface of our economy. 
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SHARE YOUR AMERICAN MAGAZINE, THEN SAVE IT 
FOR THE GOVERNMENT'S WASTE PAPER DRIVE 


Jury 1, 1944 
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| WAS LOST 84 DAYS IN THE ARCTIC 
by LIEUT. LEON CRANE, Army Air Corps 


His plane down in flames, his com- 
rades gone, this pilot parachuted down 
on the frozen wastes of Alaska, miles 
from nowhere, with no food, no weap- 
ons, no gloves ... his only stake in 
survival a knife and 40 matches. His 
84-day fight for life over 120 miles of 
snow and ice is one of the amazing ad- 
ventures of this war. Don’t miss it. 


The May issue of The 
American Magazine 
reached newsstands on 
April 4th. In it appeared 
an article, “20,000,000 
Forgotten Americans,” by 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas, 
which for the first time 
told the American public the startling truth 
about the punishment and plight of America’s 
neglected millions of white-collar workers. 


Three weeks later a special Senate Sub- 
Committee headed by Senator Pepper of 
Florida reported on the status of the 
fixed-income group .. . recommending 
to the WLB the same measures advo- 
cated by The American Magazine article 
—that controls be lifted from the $200- 
a-month income group and that spe- 
cial attention be given to schoolteachers. 


Headline-making, action-causing articles 
like this demonstrate the enormous 
influence of The American Magazine 
IN THE SERVICE OF THE NATION. 


and the sinusoidal pattern he regis- 
tered on the raster sold Press-On 
Mending Tape. Or translated from 
the gobblidygook idiom of television, 
our little woodenhead was a good 
television subject—he presented a 
sharp picture on the screen. 

To our knowledge, the Press-On 
magician whom we call ‘‘Presto,’’ was 
the first puppet in history expressly 
planned for television. That he should 
be a magician was perfectly natural, 
since this tied in with the Press-On 
slogan, ‘“Works like magic.” Video- 
genic down to a splinter, Presto 
stands 22 inches in his wooden feet 
and wears the garb of an Indian fakir, 
complete with turban, beard and 
magic wand. 

A special stage was constructed to 
make the operator of the puppet in- 
visible to the televiewer. Thus, Presto 
dances, jigs, flies through the air, 
apparently on his own power. Behind 
the screen Austin Huhn, the creator 
of Presto, performs the difficult feat 
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better advertising” 
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of manipulating the puppet and read- 
ing the accompanying narrative which 
purportedly is being spoken by Presto. 
Quite understandably, Mr. Huhn de- 
scribes this operdtion as comparable 
to writing with both hands at once. 

To maintain the illusion of magic, 
many camera tricks used so success- 
fully in motion pictures, were em- 
ployed to work out new effects. Pic- 
tures fade in and out, scenes are 
superimposed on each other. The art 
of montage contributed immeasurably 
to our television magician’s bag of 
tricks. 


A Typical Telecast 


Now let's see how a typical telecast 
worked out with Presto to help M.C. 
The announcer introducing Presto 
might ask him: “How did you enjoy 
the performance of the hobbyist who 
opened the program?’’ To this Presto 
would reply: “Hobbies are all right, 
but as for me, I do real magic tricks!”’ 
Presto would then proceed to do the 
Indian Fakir rope trick (assisted from 
the rear, of course, by Mr. Huhn). 
“And that’s not all,” Presto would 
continue, “I can take you back to 
yesterday and show you the old fash- 
ioned way of mending with needle 
and thread. Then, quick as a flash, 
I can show you today’s modern 
method with Press-On Tape and a 
hot iron. Hold tight, here we go on 
my magic carpet.’ And abacadabra, 
the camera turns to a scene showing 
a girl dressed in old fashioned clothes, 
with a mending basket on the table. 
She is straining her eyes as she threads 
a needle. “This takes so long,” she 
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explains, ‘‘and I’m so tired.” Then 
quickly the camera moves to a girl 
in modern dress. She is singing this 
song to a Snow White tune: “‘Hi-ho, 
hi-ho, to mend I do not sew; Press. 
On’s the thing, to make me sing; | 
mend with an iron, you know.” Thus, 
with the aid of our magician-puppet, 
plus a little imagination, we were 
able to put across over television 4 
novelty which won many enthusiastic 
comments. 

In still another telecast, Presto 
makes a package of Press-On Tape 
disappear into space. Then, magically, 
in its place whirls a giant-size Press. 
On package. The illusion. is created 
that the puppet has diminished to a 
Tom Thumb edition of himself. The 
giant size package was built out of a 
photostatic blow-up of the sides of 1 
Press-On package, mounted on the 
walls of a big box. The magic is 
accomplished by the joint efforts of 
the puppeteer and the control-room 
engineer—the puppeteer lifting the 
small package out of the picture with 
his invisible wires, while the engi- 
neer’s camera is focused on the giant 
package on the other side of the 
stage. The building of these sets, the 
design and the construction of the 
dummy packages all involved the ex. 
pert touch of the display man. 

Incidentally, the same giant size 
package when placed on a revolving 
table proved an effective prop to 
open and close each program. 


:.. and a New “Charlie” 


Thus, a new character, the Charlie 
McCarthy of television was born to 
supplant live talent and to give a 
new, unexpected twist to the pre- 
sentation of a hitherto dull but neces- 
sary part of a program. The scripts 
for our show, “The Hobby Hall of 
Fame,” were handled by our adver- 
tising agency, Reiss Advertising, un- 
der the direction of Gladys Kamer 
of their Television Staff, and with 
the cooperation of the Television 
Workshop. 

The use of marionettes and other 
trick props is a potential to be dealt 
with in the development of television 
commercials. This will, of course, call 
for the talents of individuals in dif- 
ferent branches of the display field, 
whether they deal in the medium of 
paper, board, clay, or what have you. 

Specially prepared commercial films 
will probably occupy most of the elec- 
tronic waves on the raster. However, 
since these prepared films compare, 
in a sense, to today’s recorded broad 
casts, “‘live’”’ telecasts, originating in 
the studios and televised on the spot, 
will undoubtedly receive a fair share 
of popularity. 
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o Future? There's nothing else but! 


URE, it’s human to be anxious 

about what’s going to happen 

to him when you see those young 

shoulders swing down the walk 
and out into the world. 


But before you start hanging men- 
tal crepe on his chances for the 
future — just see if you can re- 
member how you felt at the same 
moment in your life. 


Were you scared when you 
stepped out to make your own 
way? 


Possibly. But not nearly as scared as 
excited. Not nearly as filled with dread 
as with dreams. Not nearly as anxious 
over the things that worried your folks 
as to see for yourself what the world 
was like. 


“But,” you say, “things are different 
now!” Thank his lucky stars they are! 


Praise the Fates your son is getting his 
start in a nation beginning to find it- 
self — beginning to wake out of the 
sorry nightmare of defeatism and the 
gloom-filled, small-minded idea that 
America had crossed its last frontier. 


Just look at the new fields opening be- 
fore him now! 


Electronics — television — world-wide 
air transport — plastics — helicopters 
for every garage — light metals — 
Diesel power — 100-octane gas! 


Count the new processes, new ma- 
terials, new methods, new proved pro- 
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ductive facilities he and his generation 
will have with which to shape a richer, 
finer, better world! 


No future for today’s youngsters? 
There’s nothing else but! 


There never has been anything but 
future for anyone young of mind and 
bold of spirit — and nobody knows 
that better than we of Hearst News- 
papers. 


For you realize, on a newspaper, how 
dead the past really is. How empty of 
anything but records to be surpassed, 
accomplishments to be excelled, ideas 
to be improved. 


You realize that every item of news 
you print is old history even before the 
ink is dry — and then you see that the 
great and hopeful thing is what fol- 
lows that news, how it shapes tomor- 
row and the new chances for aspiring 
men. 


Hearst Newspapers have long 


preached that lesson in a dozen key 
cities of the country, with such service- 
ability to nearly 5,000,000 families 
that they’ve come to count on our pa- 
pers for certain definite things. For 
example: 


If it is on-the-minute, accurate news 
they want, they look to Hearst News- 
papers first. 


If it is authentic interpretation of 
events or trustworthy editorial counsel 
they want, they look to Hearst News- 
papers first. 


If it is features, newspictures, cartoons, 
columnists’ comment, society, sports or 
business news they want, they look to 
Hearst Newspapers first. 


There is a lesson here which no sensi- 
ble advertiser with an eye on the future 
will ignore. 


It is simply that in planning marketing 
programs to reach these people, he 
should look to Hearst Newspapers first, 
as do they. 
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Honeywell Lays the Groundwork 
For Post-War Sales on Moduflow 


Realizing that a tremendous amount of educational work is going 


to be needed to sell this radically new idea in home heating, 


Minneapolis-Honeywell is training a staff, talking things up in the 


trade, sponsoring aggressive advertising—now, even before Victory. 


ELLING‘a new domestic heat- 
ing control system to the av- 
erage home-owner might be 
likened to peddling refrigerat- 
ors to Eskimos . . . but one company 
plans to do it and has created a temp- 
est in the heating industry teapot. 

Recently Minneapolis - Honeywell 
Regulator Co. announced a revolu- 
tionary development in home heating. 
Called Moduflow, it represents the 
latest improvement in heating stand- 
ards; will lift home comfort to new 
highs and cost about the price of a 
new washing machine. Coined from 
modulate, Moduflow means controlled 
heat with a continuous flow of the 
heat medium (air, water, steam). It 
is the direct opposite of the “on and 
off,” intermittent heat supply that pre- 
vails today and is adapted from a 
company developed system used for 
years in the heating of large public 
and commercial buildings, industrial 
plants and apartments. 

Ready to go when the war is over, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell already has a 
well defined sales program designed 
to reach all bases from the consumer 
on down through manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and local heating dealers. 
From start to finish the company will 
create its own market, educate the 
heating industry, and reach the na- 
tion’s 35,000 heating dealers with 
literature, personal calls, and _ sales 
promotion material. 


Four-Pronged Problem 


Knowing that the public cares very 
little about the details of home heat- 
ing, Moduflow’s sales manager, Harry 
Jenkins, outlined a long-range, four- 
point program to get the ball rolling. 
Its objectives are: (1) Creating dis- 
satisfaction with the old; (2) build- 
ing and creating desire for the new; 
(3) stimulating architects, engineers, 
manufacturers, wholesalers, dealers 
and salesmen to the great new pos- 
sibilities; and (4) making the heating 
system the most important item in 
home construction. 

First and foremost, Mr. Jenkins has 
set out to show the consumer that by 
investing a few more dollars in his 
original heating system, he can have 
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more comfort, health and convenience 
that he has ever dreamed of. This, 
in turn, has been broken down into 
a nine-point program starting with: 
(1) radio programs, (2) magazine 
advertising, (3) business paper adver- 
tising, (4) direct-mail advertising, 
(5) luncheon talks, (6) engineering 
society talks, (7) business paper arti- 
cles, (8) magazine articles, and (9) 
personal calls. 

First announced on its coast-to-coast 
radio program last fall, Moduflow’s 
advertising program has since broken 
all previous company records for ad- 
vertising response. An original order 
for 20,000 booklets mailed in response 
to inquiries from the radio show and 
from business and general magazine 
advertising has since been increased 
to 170,000 issues. 


Booklets Pull Response 


Moduflow booklets are: (1) ‘‘Heat- 
ing and Air Conditioning the Post- 
War Home,” an 18-page, non-tech- 
nical discussion for the general pub- 
lic, describing the inadequacies of 
“on-off” heating and explaining the 
advantages of a continuous heat sup- 
ply; (2) “Moduflow Control Systems 
for Post-war Home Heating and Air 
Conditioning,” an engineering discus- 
sion for architects, heating engineers, 
manufacturers and others in the heat- 
ing industry, and (3) ‘Pennies or 
Dollars for You in Post-war Heating,” 
an elaborate presentation to the man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers and 
dealers . . . “‘to make the entire heat- 
ing industry realize that the heating 
system is the most important single 
item of construction outside of the 
four bare walls and roof in the post- 
war home.” 

Although his educational program 
is still less than a half year old, Mr. 
Jenkins already has covered each of 
the nine points listed above. Consumer 
advertising has been carried in nine 
of the nation’s big circulation maga- 
zines; practically every interested busi- 
ness paper has been utilized; direct- 
mail advertising has included the pub- 
lication of three separate booklets, 
each designed for a specific group. 
Luncheon talks and engineering so- 


ciety talks have been handled by 
Honeywell's sales and engineering 
staffs; editorials have appeared in 4 
number of “shelter group” magazines, 
and personal calls, carried on by the 
entire sales organization, already have 
reached many major manufacturers, 
wholesalers, jobbers, and dealers. 
Based on the principle that quality, 
comfort and convenience is going to 
hold its market, the Moduflow sales 
plan is aimed not only at potential 
builders, but at every home owner— 
for the new system can be installed 
quickly, without elaborate machinery, 


Salesmen Learn Facts 


In a series of company meetings 
held in Minneapolis, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and New York City, Moduflow 
was presented to the entire Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell sales organization. 
With offices in 57 United States and 
Canadian cities, the company’s zone, 
branch and district organization is well 
equipped to carry the Moduflow story 
to the entire heating industry; to ex- 
plain the necessary technical details 
of the system, to demonstrate its op- 
erating principles, and to point out 
the advantages of selling a product 
which not only will provide better 
comfort and greater satisfaction to its 
users, but will also provide the seller 
with profit which he will not get by 
selling older type heating systems. 

Now nearing completion are two 
talking films which will be shown to 
luncheon groups, trade gatherings, 
conventions and similar functions. The 
first film, non-technical and designed 
for the layman, will be shown by the 
field organization to service clubs, 
home builders clubs, savings and loan 
groups, etc. The other film, more 
technical, is designed for the trade. 

Now busily at work on electronic 
autopilots which Honeywell designed 
for precision bombing aircraft; elec- 
tronic turbo supercharger control sys- 
tems for aircraft, and on periscopes, 
telescopes and other fire control in- 
struments for the Army and Navy, 
Honeywell has “no intention of re- 
leasing Moduflow until we have ful- 
filled every one of our duties and re- 
sponsibilities to the Army and Navy 

. and our country.” But there is 
no worry about whether Moduflow 
will work or not. Installations in se- 
lected test homes have been run suc- 
cessfully for several years. 

Although revolutionary, Moduflow 
has caught the public’s attention . 
response from the heating industry, 
likewise, has been encouraging enough 
to Honeywell’s executives who are 
building up the Moduflow Division to 
handle a new market measured if 
millions of dollars annually. 
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“Milk Route Distribution” Plan 


Suttle Equipment Co. thinks it has found a way to cut the cost of 


distribution. It proposes establishment, in its area, of a group of 


exclusively electrical stores, to be served by a central stock depot 


and repair shop through a “milk route” fleet of delivery trucks. 


IGGER volume with fewer at- 

tending problems for its 

manufacturers and dealers is 

the post-war objective of 
Suttle Equipment Co., Lawrenceville, 
Ill. It proposes to attain this goal 
through its ‘Milk Route Distribution” 
plan. 

The company, established over a 
third of a century ago, is engaged in 
jobbing and distributing home and 
farm electrical appliances. Suttle’s new 
program for simplifying distribution 
and thereby accelerating sales, is based 
On its growing conviction that 86 to 
90 live-wire specialty stores will sell 
many more times the merchandise than 
would several hundred outlets which 
carry electrical appliances along with 
a wide variety of other merchandise. 

In other words, Suttle executives 
feel that the time has come to divorce 
this type of merchandise from hard- 
ware, auto accessories, furniture, dry 
goods, and drug stores. And they feel 
that this theory can be proved suc- 
cessfully—particularly in their own 
territory in which live 2,000,000 con- 
sumers. 

The Milk Route Distribution plan 
has been designed to (1) bring more 
intelligent and effective sales service 


and rapid, reliable repair service to 
the consumer; (2) to permit the deal- 
er to concentrate on selling and build- 
ing good-will by relieving him of the 
bulk of miscellaneous detail which is 
the common headache of most retail 
merchants; (3) to obtain for every 
represented manufacturer greater ac- 
centuation on sales, relief from many 
maintenance problems, help in the 
development of new products and new 
markets (field research). 


The Actual Physical Setup 


The Suttle Equipment Company's 
program calls for three physical set- 
ups as follows: 

1. An exclusively electrical retail 
store—on a franchise from Suttle— 
in every trading center. This outlet, 
it is planned, will be operated by an 
independent dealer who has a repu- 
tation for outstanding sales ability. 

2. A central stock depot and a cen- 
tral repair shop and re-manufacturing 
factory located in the geographical 
center of all the retail outlets, with 
no store farther than 140 highway 
miles from the principal warehouse. 

3. A fleet of trucks, operated on a 
milk route schedule, making mer- 


chandise deliveries (and picking y 
and returning repair jobs) betwee, 
each store and the central depot ng, 
less than twice a week. 

Under this plan many advantage, 
are enjoyed by the retailer. He hy 
an almost unlimited stock back of 
him with no investment other thay 
that for products for his floor display 
and a limited amount of small misc. 
laneous items. He has free deliver 
to his store or to his customers within 
at least three days’ time. 


Dealer Gets Service 


Furthermore, the dealer gets quick 
and dependable service on all repair 
jobs that he takes in. On all thes 
repair jobs he receives a regular profit 
He is given consumers’ catalogs and 
mat and copy service for advertising in 
his local newspaper. Among _ other 
things he may call on the services of 
one of Suttle’s competent merchan- 
dising specialists when faced with spe. 
cial problems and obtain help in col: 
lecting payments from bad accounts 

In return for these advantages, the 
dealer, of course, agrees not to carry 
lines other than those carried and fe. 
tured by the Suttle Equipment Co. 
He is expected to adhere to the poli- 
cies defined in the program and he will 
not attempt the repair of appliances 
on his own premises in competition 
with the central repair factory. 

Suttle Equipment Co., with its Milk 
Route Distribution plan, expects to 
facilitate operations and eliminate cer 
tain expenses which have always been 
considered unayoidable by all con 
cerned—manufacturer, distributor and 
dealer. It aims to slash unnecessary 
handling of merchandise. 
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“LINCOLN LAND’’— Where Over 14,000,000 People MEAN BUSINESS! 


“LINCOLN LAND” leads the 
nation in food production, food 
processing and distribution... 
and in Victory Gardens. 


The most important word 


: in the world today and tomorrow... A Y] OD/ 


tition 


Milk ee EEP ’EM FED!” These words on 
a the cover of every issue of Prairie 
age Farmer express one of the objectives of 
"wae the people of “Lincoln Land.” Here is a 
pas great army, soldiers without uniform— 
» aa men, women, and children—working for 
soni one common goal, Victory, through pro- 

duction of the world’s most critical need: 
FOOD! 


e The Food Army at Work 


farms and more Victory Gardens than other 
comparable areas, “Lincoln Land” smashed 
all food production records in 1943. 


A Community of Millions 


“Lincoln Land” is truly the heart-beat of 
the nation, a community of millions. They 
earn each year more than one-eighth of the 
spendable income of the entire nation. 


For 103 years Prairie Farmer has been 
their friend and confidant; for two decades 


The main job of a large proportion of the 
14,000,000 farm, town and city people living 
in “Lincoln Land” can be summed up in 
six words ... to produce, process and dis- 
tribute FOOD. With more than 540,000 


WLS has been their favorite radio station. 
This great media team is a direct line to 
their hearts. More and more, advertisers 
are discovering this better way to sell 
“Lincoln Land” folks. 


Straight Talk to “Lincoln Land” Folks 


The folks of “Lincoln Land” respond and buy, once they are convinced that a 
product is worth their while. Many advertisers have found in WLS personalities 
and Prairie Farmer columns the means of winning that confidence. You can 
capture this market—if you are straight-forward and practical in the way you 
present your products. We will gladly cooperate with you or your advertising 


“LINCOLN LAND” 


The symbol of a 
working people. 


agency in making plans to use this “‘advertising team.” 


— a 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, PRESIDENT CHICAGO 


How Seattle & Vancouver Size Up 
Community Post-War Problems 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S roving reporter hits the Great Northwest. 
The State of Washington already has a fund of $76,000,000 ear- 
marked for post-war projects of various types. Vancouver dreams of 


great expansion in its export trade with Alaska and the Orient. 


BY A. G. MEZERIK* 


Since peacetime Washington gets two-thirds of its payrolls from lumber, a re- 
planting program has real post-war potency—and the program is already in action. 


N just one ten-year period, after 

the discovery of the Klondike, 

Seattle grew from 80,000 to 

200,000. Supplying gold miners 
and Alaska did that trick. Supplying 
the needs of the Pacific war has du- 
plicated the feat and today Seattle is 
bursting at the seams with 475,000 
people crowding its housing areas, 
paying sky-high prices for inferior 
food and services and jamming the 
buses and streets. Ships load men and 
materials for Alaskan and Asiatic war- 
fare. Men and women make ships 
and the great Boeing Flying Forts. 
Back from Seattle, the agricultural 
country works overtime to get the 
food here. Lumbermen, acutely con- 
scious that wood is the great critical 
material, press for even more cutting 
of big trees. On the Columbia River, 
Grand Coulee powers the light metals 


* One of a group of articles in which 
Mr. Mezerik reports on the impact of the 
war on various geographical areas, and on 
the problems of the immediate post-war era 
as seen by high authorities in business, in 
the professions, and in Government. 
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industries which already produce one- 
third of the country’s aluminum. 

Emotionally, Seattle hopes eagerly 
for V-Day, but deep down there is 
fear and worry about what will hap- 
pen to this inflated newly developed 
area. 

Seattle will come through. It prob- 
ably will be the hard way, for no one 
knows what to do about the ship- 
yards and the 40,000 Boeing workers. 
With a shrug of shoulders, most of 
the men wash out the shipyards, and 
say they will close down. Boeing, 
they believe, will hold only 10 or 
15% of its present staff. And if 
Boeing has any post-war production 
plans, other than for planes, they are 
not telling. The contraction in these 
two industries alone creates a full- 
scale relief problem, yet George K. 
Comstock, manufacturer and former 
president of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, sees the many small shops 
which grew from a few employes to 
a hundred or more each, as in equal 
danger, for Mr. Comstock doesn’t see 
that the small operators have suf- 


ficient know-how, distribution 
marketing information to compe 
with the better equipped East. 

Yet even as Seattle businessme 
speak of the obstacles and the dig 
future, they talk themselves out of 
and into enthusiasm. They becom 
thapsodic and say, “I don’t want ¢ 
sound like the Chamber of Commeng 
but this is going to be the greate 
place in America.” And it develo 
that each has a plan and is tryig 
to enlist others in it. Mr. Comstog 
wants to rectify the lack of know-hg 
with a research institute. E. K. Blaing 
Peoples National Bank, proposes 
cross-sectional organization of bus 
ness, labor and everybody else to pa 
on the validity of applications of in 
dividuals who want to go into bus 
ness, and on those who seem to ha 
a good chance, to guarantee the bank 
a part of the loan risk. 


Plans Galore 


Ben Ehrlichman, leading investmen 
banker and chairman of the Count 
CED, has had an architect draw y 
plans for a floating airport, to b 
moored out in Lake Washington, te 
minutes from the city’s center. “Seat 
tle will be the air center,’ says Mf 
Ehrlichman, repeating what I've he 
in Denver, San Francisco, Portland 
Vancouver and Oklahoma City abou 
each of those cities. Mr. Ehrlichma 
combines one daring proposal with 
another, equally audacious, Not cof 
tent with proposing the first and onl 
floating airport, he wants the Fe 
eral Government to finance it—an & 
tension of the Rivers and Harbors In 
provement idea—for air travel is tra 
just as is water navigation. Just tl 
show they mean it, Mr. Ehrlichma 
and his associates are forming a cof 
pany to carry freight, mail and pa 
sengers by air, connecting all the litt 
towns on Puget Sound with Seattle. 

These three plans are but a droj 
in the blue-print bucket. The Rota 
Club, the Chamber of Commer 
labor, CED, and all their counterpart 
have others. The lumber industry hi 
one which has been in operation lon 
enough to take it out of the pos 
war class. Roderic Olzendam, vo 
tile executive of the huge Weye 
hauser Timber Co., intoned it to m 
in ringing accents. “Timber is a crop 
It is harvested like any other crop 
only it takes longer to grow. Whe! 
three years old, Christmas trees af 
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SECRETS CIRCLE 


E ACH copy of SECRETS moves an active 
foursome* to Self-Improvement . ... 
3.000.000 readers who believe in SECRETS 
self-improvement editorial formula. 


This young matron group bridges the vital age 
and income gap between the youthful women’s 
groups and the women’s service magazines. 
Active buyers today, they're planning for 
even heavier Victory Buying .. . the kind 
of birying that reflects fully the influence of 


Sa —THE MAGAZINE OF DRAMATIZED SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


Each copy of SECRETS is read by the purchaser and three intimates of the 
same age group. This and other data based on survey of SECRETS readers. 


ripe, at thirty years come telephone 
poles and piling, and so on until ma- 
turity at eighty years.” 

A million-and-a-half Washington 
acres are now in registered tree farms, 
which is an excellent start on this 
long-range farming. The timber pro- 
gram also includes protection from 
fire, since this is the forest’s greatest 
enemy, and the fight against disease 
and insects. Both of these are func- 
tions which the Government should 
undertake, according to Mr. Olzen- 
dam, who sees nothing incompatible 
between that and his emphatic de- 


mand that Government get out of 
business. In any event, since peace- 
time Washington gets two-thirds of 
its payrolls from lumber, a re-plant- 
ing program has real meaning for the 
years to come—and most important, it 
is already in action. 

Mr. Olzendam is, Governor Lang- 
lie told me, a real spark-plug. He is 
responsible for suggesting and push- 
ing the Town Hall meeting plan by 
which the Governor is trying to get 
every community to meet its post-war 
problems at the community level. The 
members are nominated by every in- 


1919's 
IS 1944's 


A DREAM COME TRUE — a completely 
coordinated and integrated air-rail 
express service! 

Ever since the fast, safe, person- 
alized handling of shipments we 
know as Express Service was de- 
veloped in 1839, it has been dis- 
tinguished for new techniques. 

From the moment the airplane 
was proved capable of sustained 
flight, alert Railway Express began 
to plan how this new transportation 
vehicle could be made to serve the 
needs of industry and the public. 

Step by step the way was proved. 
1919 saw the first chartered flight 
for Air Express on a definite route, 
New York to Chicago. 1927 was a 
real milestone year. It saw the es- 
tablishment of the nation’s first Air 


VISION 
REALITY 


Express network serving 26 airport 
cities coast-to-coast, and the forma- 
tion of Air Express Division of the 
Express company, the essential step 
toward providing a responsible, co- 
ordinated air-rail express service. 
1944 — Air Express directly serves 
350 airport cities at 3-mile-a-minute 
speed, and 23,000 Railway Express 
offices the nation over through inte- 
grated Air-Rail service. Interna- 
tional Air Express to over 60 foreign 
countries. 

From 5,160 shipments in four 
months of 1927 to over 1,500,000 in 
1943—that’s the record of Air Ex- 
press. Serving the war effort today 
with spectacular success, Air Express 
coordinated with Railway Express 
will serve you well tomorrow. 


terest in the locality—business, labo, 
youth, veterans, and so on, 
These representatives serve, afty 
a general election by the communi 
on the Town Hall Committee. The 
meet periodically to discuss cog 
munity needs and their relationship 
with the state, the Federal Govem 
ment, and the world. They sur 
job possibilities, keep in touch wif 
their boys overseas, informing them of 
action taken and gleaning their need 
and do a host of other things. Mo 
eled on the New England town meg, 
ing idea, it streamlines for the radi 
producing a radio forum in each com 
munity, in the manner of the Toy 
Hall Meeting of the Air. — 
Finally, the State Committee urge 
each particpating community to build 
a town meeting hall as a memori 
to the dead of this war, instead of 
erecting useless monuments. Whethe 
or not the public will spark to it} 
another matter, for despite the fag 
that it has been in operation a yea 
no one mentioned it to me until they 
Governor suggested I talk to Mr. Ob 
zendam about it. 


...and They Have the Money 


Business interests might well take 
leaf from the state planning note 
book, in which each step to be taken 
has been carefully charted. The stat 
needs institutions and will get them, 
as it will get new roads, bridges and 
health projects. For all these plans 
are already made, and the money $76, 
000,000, earmarked. Quite a differ 
ence from much of the private plan- 
ning! 

Governor Langlie has what appears 
to be a down-to-earth viewpoint of 
the future of his state. He believes 
that the greatest hopes for business 
in the state are not so much in ship- 
building, light metals and airplane 
building, as in the extension of it 
basic resources: agriculture, fishing, 
mining and lumbering. He has solid 
reasons for placing great hope on the 
expansion of the Alaskan and foreign 
trades, which even before the wat 
were so important to this area. 

In terms of the thousands of new 
people who came here for war wotk, 
and who decide to stay on here, the 
Governor adds all this up to mean 
hard times for a short period. After 
that the natural wealth and the new 
opportunities which abound on evefy 
side will take up the lag. The Gov 
ernor sees a short depression coming 
for Washington and a long period o 
prosperity to follow. He does ob 
serve that the length of the depres 
sion in this state could be shortened 
considerably if access to capital and 
patents are facilitated for the loc 
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loday’s Crisis demands Action! 


Action in the air and on the sea... Action on battle 
ront and on the home front. Action precipitated by 
he call to arms in defense of liberty has changed 
ur war from a defensive to an offensive war.. Ac- 
ion has won battles... Action will win final Victory 


uring this crisis America’s newspapers have effec- 
ively demonstrated their tremendous influence in 
simulating action When the Government needed 
Kction it called on the newspapers...it got action — 
immediate action! 


Newspapers are this nation’s most powerful public 
pinion influence Newspapers were created to fill 
(definite public need, and their first responsibility 
i$ to the people. 


The Call-Bulletin, San Francisco’s friendly news 
htwspaper believes that by giving first considera- 


tion to its readers it serves its advertisers better. Ad- 
vertisers, considering the present newsprint short- 
age, will understand that retained reader interest 
is of utmost importance to them as well as to this 
newspaper. 


When all is quiet on the battle front again and the 
call for action returns to the selling front, advertisers 
will get, through The Call-Bulletin, maximum sales 
action by the largest audience of potential cus- 
tomers in San Francisco where the greatest Effective 
Buying Income is concentrated. 


Space Saved Now Is Farsighted 
Planning for the Future 


San Francisco 


CALL-BULLETIN 


The SUGGEST Paper GOLDEN Market 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK and ASSOCIATES 


JULy 1, 44 


In 


Kansas City 


is to WHB 


... AND IT PAYS advertisers who are wedded to WHB 
schedules. ’Phone us for availabilities if you’re considering 
spot programs or announcements in this booming market. 
“Your Mutual Friend” is Kansas City’s Dominant Daytime 
Station...delivering the “most listeners per dollar” through- 


a. out the western half of Missouri and the eastern third 
((A3®)\ of Kansas. For availabilities, call 


| DON DAVIS 
y KANSAS CITY — Scarritt Building — HArrison 1161 
yy NEW YORK CITY—507 Fifth Avenue—VAnderbilt 6-2550 
CHICAGO — 333 North Michigan Blvd. — CENtral 7980 
HOLLYWOOD—5855 Hollywood Blvd.—HOllywood 6211 


KEY STATION for the KANSAS STATE NETWORK 
Kansas City * Wichita + Salina + Great Bend + Emporia 
Missouri Kansas Kansas Kansas Kansas 


MONTHS: FEBRUARY-MARCH, 1944—KANSAS CITY es 
HOOPER STATION LISTENING INDEX 
TOTAL COINCIDENTAL CALLS — THIS PERIOD 14,677 
MORNING Station } Station | Station | Station Station | 
omm | k B Ci6 WHET 
sizam. | 68 | 8.6 | 30.5 | 18.0 | 29.9 | 4.4 
AFTERNOON Station | Station Station “Station Station 
um tA Bi ci p | WHEE 
neem, [12-2] 6.5 | 20.2] 31.9 | 25.2 29 | 
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manufacturers. Yet, obstacles and ajj 
he reflects the hative enthusiasm ang 
optimism for Washington’s long pull 

Even the labor group share thy 
view. They too, like business mep 
and bankers, share that curious ad. 
mixture of impracticality in the fac 
of coming problems and combine j 
with an unconscious assurance based 
on the solid rock of resources and 
opportunities. The predictable result 
is intangible. It does not emerge 
from a reading of the visionary plans, 
Yet—maybe it does, for where els 
in the world would any group of men 
be investing their money in planting 
a crop which won't be harvested for 
eighty years ? 


Vancouver's Great Future 


N Vancouver pioneers are still 

around and the frontier crowds 

against the edges of the city. The 

early settlers were Scandinavian, 
Scottish and English, none of whom 
liked the political set-up they were 
leaving behind. They've been experi- 
menting with new political systems 
ever since. This province sent the 
first labor member to the Ottawa par. 
liament, was the stronghold of the 
old I. W. W., and right now has 
Socialist party which, as the _prov- 
ince’s second strongest political party, 
is officially ‘“‘His Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion.” The Labor Progressive patty, 
the current label for the Canadian 
Communists, is pressing the Socialist 
group hard, accusingly asserting that 
the Socialists are not radical enough 
May Day here is addressed by a m:- 
jor-general, and Army bands play in 
the parade. 

All this takes place inside the sedate 
pattern of a British colonial posses 
sion with a ruling group who 4 
siduously and traditionally dress for 
dinner in the special atmosphere ol 
ordered regulation, which is the char- 
acteristic of the British everywhere. 
Scrambled up in Vancouver this pro- 
duces an astonishing pattern. On the 
same day, the conservative newspapers 
give equal front-page space to a labor 
meeting and the impending visit o 
Princess Alice. The Board of Trade, 
Communists, and Socialists all de- 
mand new plants and industries to be 
financed by investments of private 10- 
terests. The Socialists get a little 
confused at this point for they, while 
urging foreign capital to invest, simul- 
taneously promise that when they 
come to power the state will own all 
industry—leaving a large hurdle fot 
the investor to jump if he believes 
both statements. The conservative 
provincial government, heeding the 
demand for public ownership, moves 
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Executive Magazine No. 1 reaches only 8127%* 
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for All three combined reach only........ 3014% 
“ ol THE ROTARIAN treaches.......... 100% 
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\ 333 
OMAHA COUNTIES 
JOHN J. GILLIN, JR.. PRES 


JOHN BLAIR & CO. REPRESENTATIVE 


BIGGEST BUSINESS 
IS 
GETTING BIGGER 


@ The Food Processing Industry, al- 
ready America’s biggest business, is 
a growing concern! 


@ It is growing with the liberation of 
every country, every town, every cap- 
tive throughout the world. 


@ When demands for food reach their 
peak—when peace will have come— 
food plant men will need, even more 
than now, sound and reliable infor- 
mation about new equipment, new 
products, new processes. 


@ It is Food Industries’ policy to give, 
in both editorials and advertisements, 
the facts and figures that will help 
food processors to do their biggest 
job yet. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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“Kitty Wells of Holmes Avenue—My sponsors think you’re a brat, their 
advertising agents think you're a brat, and Uncle Pete thinks you should 
be in reform school!” 


* 


to acquire the private power com- 
panies. 

Conservative, Liberal, Socialist, and 
Communist sing the same chorus, 
“We need a steel plant of our own 
right out here. We have the coal, 
the ore, the limestone. We have the 
market.” And the truth is they have 
all that, with the exception perhaps 
of the market. For British Columbia, 
a vast country, has 900,000 population 
with more than half of that total 
grouped in Vancouver and its sister 
city, Victoria, down the Strait. In the 
great stretches of British Columbia's 
domain there are untold riches. Un- 
told is not a figurative term either, for 
no one really knows the extent of re- 
sources. Lumber, fishing, copper and 
ferrous ores—all are known to be 
large. Yet agriculture, gold, water 
power, clays and springs for physical 
medicine, and a hundred other wealth 
and health producers are being talked 
about and planned for. 

People in Vancouver are itching to 
get beyond tapping natural resources. 
Talk about lumbering immediately 
leads to the positive feasibility of 
manufacturing plywood and plastics; 
iron and coal mining to steel making; 


* 


shipbuilding, at which Vancouver is 
already trying its hand, and to ait 
plane building—all to be powered by 
a system of Canadian Grand Coulee 
projects. Mention fishing and you will 
be told about the huge canning in- 
dustry which must come. 

The new discovery, medicinal clays 
and springs, apparently leads quite 
logically to the fact that this will be 
the world’s great natural health te- 
sort. * Not only the sick of the world 
will, in Vancouver's estimate, find 
their way here, but the healthy ought 
to also, because of the verdant and 
touching beauty of the snow-capped 
mountain country and the sparkle of 
the water in the sound and _fiords. 
So lame and sprightly alike will come 
to be made well, to work and to play— 
and, never forget it, for it is vety 
important to Vancouver, they will 
come by plane. 

Vancouver is heir to the air. It 
is the crossroads across the top 0 
the world, and as the secretary of the 
Board of Trade put it, “That's # 
established fact.” It develops, how 
ever, that there are several other pte 
tenders for the crown of the kingdom 
of the airways. Though the geo 
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We're still meeting our listeners 
ere still meeting our listeners 
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in person eee Vur WJZ “Victory Troop” has just made 


its 250th personal appearance .. . 


250 separate face-to-face meetings between WJZ and 
more than three million soldiers, sailors 


and other service people, 


war plant workers and bond 

buyers ... The WJZ “Victory Troop” 

traveled 67,000 miles through New York, New Jersey, 

Connecticut, Rhode Island and Maryland . . . the normal coverage 

area of WJZ... Three million more people now know WJZ personally. They 


now have a new affection for the station which goes out of its way to bring them 


enjoyment .. . In addition to these, are the eight million in Greater New York, 


Westchester, and Connecticut for whom WJZ 


. has taken on a new 
er 1S 
) at: personality since its recent trans- 
2d by . : , 
anles mitter move now brings new strength and clarity 
1 will . . : . —_ 
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WINSTON-SALEM 


is ready 


for the 
“AIR-AGE” 


One day, men’s thoughts will 
turn from long range bombers to 
passenger and mail service which 
will put Winston-Salem within 
60 hours of any spot on the face 
of the earth. 


Winston-Salem will be ready! 
Long ago, far-sighted and pro- 
gressive men dreamed of 
Winston-Salem as a center for 
air transport and began the de- 
velopment of an airport. 


Today, Winston-Salem’s Smith 
Reynolds airport is one of the 
finest in the country . . . and is 
being constantly improved in 
preparation for the predicted 
“air age” of peace time. 


This is just one of many in- 
stances illustrative of the alert- 
ness of Winston-Salem’s people. 
And an “alert” market is always 
a “must” market for advertisers. 


JOURNAL 
and 
SENTINEL 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NBC—Radio Station WSJS—RED 
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graphical break isn’t quite so good for 
them, both Seattle and Portland are 
in there pitching to pull those planes 
down in their own backyards. Ed- 
monton is the dark horse, and for 
the moment well out in front. Ed- 
monton has, on the map, the best 
natural location. But Edmonton is 
cold, very cold indeed, and far from 
the West Coast ports, which, accord- 
ing to Vancouver, Seattle and Port- 
land, will manufacture a good part of 
the planes and supplies which will go 
over that route. Besides, and to Van- 
couver, this is a compelling reason, 
Edmonton has no destiny and there- 
fore it just can’t happen that way. 

Edmonton is giving Vancouver 
trouble on still another front. The 
great new $100,000,000 Alaskan high- 
way heads up there—far, far away 
from the coast. It was planned that 
way by American military engineers, 
since we financed its building, to as- 
sure communications free from danger 
from Japanese marauders along the 
coast. Its peacetime use is quite an- 
other matter. 


Alaska Looms Big 


Traditionally, Vancouver and Se- 
attle have had a monopoly on Alas- 
ka’s business, which is worth a great 
deal more than its population of 80,- 
000 would indicate, because they buy 
nearly everything they use. Up to now 
all these supplies have been taken to 
Alaska by boat from the two ports, 
and the new road means the first 
competition for them. It means, too, 
valuable tourist dollars gone because 
motorists hurry from our East and 
Middle West up to Alaska by way 
of Edmonton. Vancouver, with great 
support from Seattle, is rushing to 
rectify this situation, busily agitating 
for the building of a feeder road 
along the scenic coast, which would 
connect with the Alaskan highway at 
Watson Lake, far to the north. 

Vancouver's pre-occupation with air 
travel and Alaska grows out of its 
consciousness of the value of foreign 
trade. Export trade is Vancouver's 
answer to those who say: “You want 
industry to come here but you have 
no market for its products.” The 
answer is clear and convincing. Ex- 
ports account for no less than 80% 
of the peacetime economy of Van- 
couver. For decades ships have been 
leaving here for Alaska and the 
Orient, loaded with products, much of 
which are not grown, mined or 
processed here. That’s the situation 
Vancouver proposes to change. It 
wants to make the ships for air and 
water and keep them coming here to 
get supplies which are made right 
here. They're short of know-how 


and of capital and they'll apprecia. 
in a big way, large-scale importation, 
of both. They need them in just x 
big a way, for their estimates sho, 
a peacetime unemployed army of 13). 
000 coming up—as against the deep 
est valley of the depression in 1933 
when 128,000 were on relief rojj 
and only 54,000 were employables, 
Seems to me that figure of 137,09 
is unduly pessimistic, particularly j 
resources, plans and hopes can 
combined with Vancouver’s self-cop. 
scious feeling of destiny. Vancouve 
can have a great future, with its hip. 
terland not over the mountaig; 
on the eastern prairies, but right oy 
in front among the teeming milliogs 
on the Pacific rim—maybe even above 
them coming down from the sky ig 
planes. 
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SIMPLE 


OMPETITIVE news- 
; papers in Boston 
have a busy time try- 
ing to explain why they 
are so far behind the 
linage totals of The 
Herald-Traveler, yet 
the reason is simple. 


Within a 30-mile radius 
of Boston Common is 
the richest residential 
area of its size in all 
America, and 85% of 
The Herald-Traveler 
circulation is concen- 
trated solidly and con- 
sistently within that 
area. 


It circulates most where 
most money circulates. 


Always First in Boston 
Often First in America 


HERALD-TRAVELER 


Boston, Massachusetts 
aN 
George A. McDevitt Co. 


National Representatives 
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FAT SALVAGE 


Sold to the nation 
through its ane 
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. pesenrassie after Pearl Harbor, glycerine producers 

were aware that our domestic supply of fats and oils 
would soon be inadequate for an overwhelming wartime 
demand. Millions of pounds of waste fat, badly needed 
for explosives, sulfa drugs, vaccines, and other medi- 
cines, found its way down kitchen sinks and into 
garbage cans. Something had to be done or America 
would face an acute shortage of a product vital to our 
war effort. 


And something was done. The glycerine and associ- 
ated industries reasoned that housewives must be 
educated to save all waste fats through a continuing 
fat salvage program. Here was a gigantic merchandising 
job in reverse—and newspaper advertising was 
charged with the responsibility of selling the idea 
and making it stick. 


Monthly fat col- 
lection totaled 
3,770,423 Ibs. in 
August, 1942... 


Rose sharply to 
6,373,588 Ibs. 
in December, 
ae 


7 
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How well newspapers fulfilled that responsibility is 
best demonstrated by the number of pounds of waste 
fat collected. Since August, 1942 collections soared 
from 334 million pounds per month to an estimated 
17% million pounds in January, 1944—total collec- 
tions through January, 1944 were well over 175 million 
pounds. 


Today, the Fat Salvage drive stands as a monument 
to those responsible for its careful planning—to the 
American people for their ability to act inan emergency 
—to the power of newspaper advertising in informing 
the public and stimulating them to action. 


Alert advertisers who want to keep people informed 
of their products, services, or wartime activities should 
rely on newspapers to attain their goal. 


Hit 10,808,256 
Ibs. in June, 


1943... 


Reached a record breaking 
estimate of 17,330,000 Ibs. 
in January, 1944. 
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(Eprror’s Nore: In this new department 
SM will give synopses of answers to 
those questions from subscribers dealing 
with Washington problems of broad in- 
terest.) 


Can a bonus be paid for return 
of containers? 

To facilitate container re-use, the 
Containers’ Division of WPB suggests 
that employers offer employes incen- 
tive payments for return of shipping 
cartons. It is considered this might be 


Washington Bulletin Board 


particularly effective in the case of 
truck drivers who could empty cartons 
upon delivery of goods and return 
them to the original user. The War 
Labor Board has ruled that such in- 
centive payment would not conflict 
with any WLB ruling and does not 
require regional WLB approval. 
Several other organizations, such as 
Curtis Publishing Co., Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., R. H. Hollings- 
head Corp., and Campbell Soup Co., 


Another “Ace in the Hole” for 
Postwar Houston! 


The TEXAS 
MEDICAL 
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R. W. McCARTHY 
National Advertising Manager 


STWAR, the great new 
Texas Medical Center will 
make Houston the largest 
medical and research center in 


the Gulf Southwest. 


Baylor Medical College, which 
has already moved to Houston 
from Dallas, the M. D. Ander- 
son Hospital for Cancer Re- 
search (a unit of the Univer- 
sity of Texas), the Houston- 
Harris County Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Hospital, and the School 
of Dentistry of the University 
of Texas comprise the Texas 
Medical Center. A School of 
Geographical Medicine for re- 
search and study of tropical 
disease is planned. In addition, 
the United States Navy has 
just announced that it will im- 
mediately build, near the cen- 


ter, one of the largest Naval 


As Houston grows, so grows The Houston Chronicle . 


CENTER 


Hospitals in the country. 


This great new medical cen- 
ter is in the first phases of its 
development and several units 
are operating at present in 
temporary quarters. Hand- 
some buildings are to be erect- 
ed on a new 134-acre campus. 
The Naval Hospital will oc- 
cupy an additional 130 acres. 


A natural selection for the lo- 
cation of a medical center, 
Houston has a mild climate, 
excellent hospitals, a progres- 
sive medical profession, two 
highly accredited premedical 
training colleges and two uni- 
versities. The Medical Center 
will be a great asset to Hous- 
ton whose huge and expand- 
ing industries have helped 
make this the South’s largest 
market. 


. « first 


in this market in circulation and advertising 
for over 31 consecutive years. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE) 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 


have inaugurated employe drives fo 
salvaging more waste paper of 4lj 
types. Every Curtis worker, for ¢. 
ample, is asked to bring in at least ong 
newspaper and one magazine ever 


day. 


Will there be an agricultural 
census for 1945? 

This is now in conference between 
Senate and House. Businessmen ip. 
terested in getting it through are urged 
to write their Congressmen, 

While Budget cut has something to 
do with it, delay and possible defeat 
of plan is due more to failure of 
House to pass Senate amendment. 


Is OPA getting ready to se 
specific maximum prices in some 
instances instead of prices based on 
a designated earlier figure? 

A precedent has been established in 
Shelby County, Tenn., that is attract. 
ing nation-wide attention. 

In that area, a record-breaking hail 
storm caused four million dollars 
damage, mostly to roofs. Local roofing 
contractors could not handle the situ. 
ation and out-of-town contractors 
came in to help. Rates for installing 
new roofs and sidings jumped sky 
high. 

On complaint of insurance com- 
panies and others, the OPA regional 
office conducted a hearing, and as 
result recommended that specific maxi- 
mum prices at a fair rate be imposed. 
Of twenty contractors only one has 
fought the decision. 

Washington OPA headquarters con- 
siders that it has the authority to set 
such specific maximums but is en 
deavoring to strengthen its position by 
adding an amendment to MPR-251. 

While it is not generally intended 
that such specific maximum prices be 
laid down by OPA, officials say that 
it is their intention to do so where 
prices have risen to the point where 
they endanger the local cost of living 
or the rental control programs. 

Fuel conservation orders have prov- 
en a bonanza to the roofing, insulating 
and siding contractors, and in some 
places through one means or another 
prices have increased 100 to 200%. 
It is in these areas that OPA plans to 
clamp down. 


What is the status of surplus 
materials that may be used for 
civilian goods manufacture? 

Accumulations of surplus materials 
in some industries, will make WPB 
take a more lenient attitude toward 
appeals for utilization of materials & 
cesses for production of civilian goods 
Washington reports. 

It is believed that in many fields 
components and materials difficulties 
have been overcome, providing suf 
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Senator Harry S. Truman, 
con: prominent Missouri member of the 
United States Senate since 1935, 


% be ee DE D T CAT E D has this to say of radio, ‘‘Radio has 


made the United States one great 
on by a auditorium. In no other way can 
25]. IN BEHALF OF men instantly talk to all of this 
ail nation’s 130 millions. To safeguard 
hace our basic democratic principles, 


ts ) AMERICAN _ . caren ‘then the ancient dena 
‘l| f BROADCASTING | no place in our Way of life!” 


living 


TO THE HOME AND THE COMMUB 
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“1 Planning for the Tomorrow 


KMBC is preparing itself for added responsibilities. This 
irplus station has attained an enviable position of public service to 
A for its area of operation—and thereby indirectly to the nation it- 
self. Accomplishments today, however, may fall far short of 
future responsibilities. That is why KMBC is giving practical 
oward consideration—not tomorrow, but right now—to radio’s place 
age in the post-war community. A national survey by KMBC of 


goods, radio’s role in education is one such planning development 
already in the works. FREE & PETERS, INC. 


terials 


WPB 


fields, 
culties 
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pluses which WPB feels will be safe to utilize some controlled materials © agency for disposal of Government. 


to release, It is admitted that less than and components in resumption of owned surplus property in a manner 
1% of available surplus materials is civilian production. that would guard against monopolistic 
being used for civilian production This type of output could either be practice and protect the competitive 


through the appeals mechanism, but it in the form of products previously position of small business has been 
is expected this figure will be stepped = manufactured by the plant in question, submitted to Congress by Will Clay. 
up as additional manufacturers learn or might be other items suggested by _ ton, Surplus Property Administrator. 


of the procedure and the attitude of lists of consumers’ goods needed or Direct objects are to afford smaller 
WPB. desirable by the Office of Civilian Re- business concerns opportunity to a. 

WPB operations vice-chairman L. quirements surveys. quire surpluses on equal terms with 
R. Boulware points out that there are larger competitors; afford former rea| 
increasing opportunities for individual Will smaller business firms be property owners chance to re-acquire 
companies, within or without recog- able to compete for purchases of their property which had been taken 
nized industry patterns, to absorb sur- surplus property and supplies? by the Government; encourage bene. 
plus materials and idle time, and even A bill that would set up a statutory ficial relationships with foreign nz. 


tions and develop foreign markets; 


TELL YOUR STORY NOW 
in This Prosperous and Stable Market 


Despite the fact that our mills and mines are producing unprece- 
dented tonnages of steel and coal for the war effort, we are not 
a ‘‘boom town.’’ Our huge contribution to the cause of victory 
is being made with pre-war plants, equipment and local work- 
men, 


When the war ends we’ll switch over to a huge backlog of orders 
for peace-time goods. Production will continue unabated. Con- 
version problems, idle war plants and unemployment will not 
affect us. 


The Johnstown market should be 
RETAIL ‘*tops’’ on your schedules for im- 
TRADING “ZONE mediate sales and to create a de- 


mand for your products in the post- 
3 4 5 8 5 2 | war era. The JOHNSTOWN TRIB- 

9 UNE (Evening) and The JOHNS- 
TOWN DEMOCRAT (Morning) 
CITY ZONE combined ciiculation, 56,782 ABC, 


; completely blanket the prosperous 
1 ; 5 Johnstown Trading Area. 


i fim 
TRIBUNE « DEMOCRAT hotel tillayfa 


dispose of surplus property without 
on Ho disturbing the country’s econ. 
omy. 

In the meantime, the Treasury is 
working on a plan to ease its credit 
terms for surplus sales. Present regu. 
lations provide that in negotiated sales, 
payment in full must be made before 
delivery. In sales through bidding, 
20% of the purchase price must b 
paid at time the bid is accepted and 
the balance before delivery. 

The new Treasury proposal extends 
credit along normal business pro. 
cedures. Credit would be extended to 
qualified buyers after investigation by 
Procurement Division regional offices. 
The plan is designed to make sales to 
smaller concerns possible, as it is felt 
that they would be at a distinct dis- 
advantage if all sales must be made 
on a cash before delivery basis. 


* For further information on Government 
Surplus Supplies for consumer use, see 
page 30. 


DISTRICT MANAGER: For direct sell- 
ing organization dealing with livestock 
feeders since 1899; to open new terri- 
tories east of the Mississippi; hire, 
train and supervise salesmen. Age 35 
to 50; free to travel; salary commen- 
surate with ability; override and bonus. 
Fine opportunity for high calibre man 
desirous of growing with a sound, ex- 
panding organization. Sales Manager, 
Box 1039, Binghamton, N. Y. 


| our sovs | 


NEED BLOOD PLASMA 


Seve Yours 


Don't wait! Reg- 
ister with your 
nearest Red Cross 


| Blood Bank today. 


AIR-CONDITIONED NOISEPROOFED 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


OMPETENCE 


“. «++ We make it a point 
to read each issue of the 
publication and find it very 
helpful in keeping us in 
contact with national af- 
fairs.”’ 


Thomas F. Wolfe, Engineer 


The Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association 


The quality that makes a 4-star 
business General is overall knowl- 
edge and competence to profitably 
employ knowledge . . . Nature gives 
some men a broad and extraordinary 
competence . . . The United States 
News gives a broad overall knowledge 
(of national affairs) to the business 
4-stars and their extraordinarily com- 


| 
| 
| 
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Every week and week after week 
the important news of national 
affairs is spot-analyzed in pic- 
tures, pictograms and in simple 
English — clear, crisp, concise. 


Daniel W. Ashley, Vice President 
in charge of Advertising 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


NEWS OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS — more than ever important in the periods that lie ahead 


<n~ 
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Here, listed according to rank, are the quality of mar- 
ket index figures (% of U.S. ’A. Potential divided by 
% of population) for the 125 counties containing 
cities whose city-zone (newspaper-carrier limit) popu- 
lation exceeded 100,000 in the 1940 census. 


County 


Dist. of Columbia 
Pi cnsccavess 
San Francisco. ... 


a a ne aie 


Jackson 


Providence... .. 


pS OPOCET 
Sacramento..... 
Baltimore....... 
Hamilton....... 
Hennepin...... 
OSES NTS 


Los Angeles Calif. 
Oklahoma...... Okla. 
Wt LAR, «cesses Utah 
RO Se Ind. 
Vanderburgh. ...| Ind. 
Allegheny...... Pa. 
Summit -| Ohio 
MD, c6newkine Tex 
ayne Mich 
Cuyahoga...... Ohio 
Hampden -| Mass 
ee ee lowa 
ON i acd il. 
Mecklenburg....| N.C 
ON Se Raere Hl. 
he gael Tex. 
Milwaukee..... Wis. 
5 Counties...... N. Y. 
Monroe.......- N. Y. 
Albany........ N. Y. 
Jefferson....... Ky. 
De Kalb-Fulton..| Ga. 
Westchester..... N.Y 
eee Ohio 
Se Mich 


| 


QUALITY 


OF MAR.- | Rank 
City KET INDEX | in 
yD Esti- | Group 
mate 
Portland. ..... 172 1 
Spokane...... 170 2 
Washington 168 3 
gee 168 3 
San Francisco 167 5 
Portland. ..... 164 6 
San Diego 163 7 
Hartford...... 160 8 
Boston. 156 9 
Newark ba 155 10 
Bridgeport. . .. 153 11 
Oakland...... 149 12 
PEER « ccnces 149 12 
\Paterson...... 
OO 149 12 
Wilmington... 148 15 
Omaha......- 146 16 
Richmond... .. 146 16 
Des Moines... 145 18 
{New Haven... 144 19 
\Waterbury.... 
Kansas City. ... 142 20 
Wichita....... 142 20 
St. Paul 140 22 


Lansing....... 
Indianapolis. . . 
{Pawtucket..... 
\Providence. . 


Atlantic City. . 
Sacramento. ... 
Baltimore. .... 
Cincinnati. .... 
Minneapolis... 


MNS chwues 


(Glendale..... 
{Long Beach.. 
'Los Angeles. . 
\Pasadena..... 
Oklahoma City 
Salt Lake City . 
Fort Wayne... 
Evansville. .... 
McKeesport. . . 
\Pittsburgh..... 
Pe 


Cleveland. . 
Holyoke. . 
Springfield. . 
Davenport. . 


Chicago...... 
Charlotte. ..... 
Ee 
RG aaeiee« 
Milwaukee... . 
New York.... 
Rochester. .... 
Albany 
Louisville..... 


Columbus. .... 
Grand Rapids.. 


140 22 
139 24 
139 24 
136 26 
136 26 
135 28 
135 28 
135 28 
135 28 
134 32 
134 32 
132 33 
132 33 
131 35 
131 35 
130 38 
129 39 
129 39 
129 39 
128 42 
128 42 
128 42 
| 126 45 
126 45 
125 47 


124 48 
123 49 
123 «| «49 
123 | 49 
129 =| «59 
122 52 
121 54 
121 54 
120 | 56 
120 56 


1943 Quality of Market Index—with Rankings— 
for Counties with Cities in the 100,000 mania. 


be a alia aah heal Okla Ds ckcnnee 
pessueane La. epee. 

son omery....| Ohio | Dayton....... 
— elphia. . | Pa. Philadelphia 

i ieawa eawid Pa. SES 
ee Sa Mo. eee ee 
Schenectady....| N. ¥ Schenectady 
Dauphin........ Pa. Harrisburg. . .. 

enesee....... Mich ae 
Mercer N. J. oe 

Se Fla. OO 
a N. Hempstead 

Twsp....... 

Roanoke. .:.... Va. Roanoke 
SE iccweses Tenn Memphis. .... 
Winnebago..... il. Rockford... .. 
Worcester...... Mass Worcester..... 
Wyandotte..... Kans Kansas City.... 
Hamilton....... Tenn Chattanooga. . . 
RRR Ark. Little Rock.... 
Mahoning- 

Trumbull... .. Ohio Youngstown... 
OS SS ae N. J. Elizabeth..... 
aaa 7 Winston-Salem. 
Middlesex...... Mass as eee 
Broome........ N.Y Binghamton . . . 
Maricopa.......| Ariz OS Se 
Davidson....... Tenn Nashville... ... 
St. Joseph...... Ind. South Bend 
| eee Ohio ee 
7 a rrr La. Orleans....... 
OO {ea Pa. Reading...... 
Pa a 6 omiawad Calif. Fresno. . : 
Nueces........ Tex Corpus Christi. . 
Onondaga...««.| N.Y Syracuse...... 
RS. cennowd N. es 
ENS sxcing or raed Tex San Antonio.. 
Camden. «.ssees N. Camden...... 
E. Baton Rouge..| La. Baton Rouge. . 
Lancaster....... Pa. Lancaster..... 
es Tex. Houston...... 
EEBe cceccovcss ‘Gary {Gary eeoccccce 

\Hammond. 
Lehigh...... oe] Pa. “Allentown. . 
DRE << cccces Ala. Mobile....... 
Dilttel csccccces Mass ‘Fall River..... 
\New Bedford 
nd N.Y Buffalo....... 
Hudson........ N. J Hoboken..... 
\Jersey City.... 
Lackawanna Pa. Scranton...... 
Norfolk........ Va. Norfolk... ... 
Rock Island..... ill. ‘Moline....... 
\Rock Island. . . 
Luzerne........ Pa. Wilkes-Barre . . 
Se, Ge cecsees ll. East St. Louis. . 
Rensselaer...... N. Y. . baceweed 
Kanawha....... W. Va. | Charleston... . 
Cabell-Wayne...| W. Va. | Huntington. ... 
Jefferson....... Ala. Birmingham... . 
SEs 5 ccesvewe Tenn Knoxville. .... 
Chatham a. Savannah... .. 
El Paso Tex. El Paso....... 
ea Mass Lawrence..... 
Hillsborough....| Fla. MBs ccc cces 
Charleston eeccece Ss. Cc Charleston ae 
Duval te teeeeees Fla. Jacksonville... 
Cambria eocvccoce Pa. Johnstown Ae 
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hese new magazines sold amazingly well from the 
}art. Like all manufacturers, the publishers of these 
agazines worked constantly to improve the quality of 
heir products. As they developed the true-life story 
ward literary perfection, a surprising thing happened. 


In their early state, these romance magazines found 

bvor mostly with women of factory-worker families. 
bit as such magazines became better products and 
rw in circulation, they held their original factory- 
orker audiences, but added new readers in higher 
cial and economic levels. 


At the same time a process of evolution was going 
n in the circulation of women’s service magazines. 
aving reached the sales saturation point in their origi- 
nl white-collar market, they were forced to expand 
heir circulations into lower economic and social strata. 


This twofold leveling-off process has been going on 
lowly for at least a decade. During the past three years, 
ts pace has been accelerated by the impact of wartime 
onditions. 


Today Modern Magazines and the women’s 
ervice magazines all place nearly three-quarters 
{ their circulations in homes having an annual 
ncome between $1500 and $5000—the only market 
ith the financial and numerical strength to absorb 
he output of mass-production industry. 


There has always been room in this mass-production 
parket for the service magazines on the one hand, and 
lodern Magazines and the other screen and romance 
pblications, on the other hand, to expand their circula- 
ions without any appreciable overlapping. And that is 
ust what has happened! Each type of magazine has se- 
ected readers who think in an individual way, and 


ho respond to editorial material geared to their spe- 
ifc kind of thinking. 


The service magazine readers are quickly imagina- 
we. They can find living realism in stories that sketch 
motions, that tell highly complex plots that are laid 
gainst unfamiliar settings. Imaginatively, they are 
elf-motivated! 


Other women prefer Modern Magazines because they 


EW YORK 16 


enjoy stories about situations they could encounter in 
their own daily lives—stories with simple plots, written 
with a wealth of emotional detail, and illustrated with 
photographs to intensify still more their air of realism. 
Imaginatively, these women are externally motivated! 


Let me repeat! Modern Magazines cleave vertically 
through all income and social levels, just as do the 
service magazines — but with ONE IMPORTANT DIF- 
FERENCE: Modern Magazine readers are externally 
motivated; the service magazine readers are self- 
motivated. These two types of thinking are clear-cut, 
distinct—which means that there is extremely little 
circulation overlap between Modern Magazines and 
any of the service magazines. 


Ww ox ww 


Modern Magazines has just made a survey of magazine 
circulation duplication, starting where other publishers’ 
duplication studies have ended. More clearly than ever 
before, this study reveals the reading habits of American 
women, and emphasizes the cleavage of the market into 
two great vertical divisions—the service magazine 
readers, and the readers of true-life and screen magazines. 


I call the latter “The Forgotten 50%’. I refer to the 
fact that these fifty per cent of American women are 
forgotten, quite literally, by most researchers—and by 
many manufacturers of foods, automobiles, radios, house- 
hold appliances and a host of other products when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being allocated. 


Advertising space is still available in Modern Maga- 
zines. You are invited to inquire about the great sales 
opportunity offered by this distinctive market. 


we} 


PUBLISHER 


OQDERN 
AGAZINES 


Newspapers 


One of the winners of its $150 in 
prizes in a contest among employes, 
“How to Save Newsprint,” the Minne- 
apolis Star Journal announces, is a 
night-side composing room foreman, 
whose two suggestions brought a sav- 
ing of 14 inches of space daily in the 
classified departmental heading by 
running the heading bold face with 
line after heading to fill column 
width, rather than set off by rule above 
and below. 

. 2.3 

The Philadelphia Inquirer is launch- 
ing the first of its series of advertise- 
ments designed to promote newspapets 
generally as an advertising medium. 
The campaign is addressed to all ad- 
vertising men everywhere, to space- 


buyers, to account executives, and 
Building 
Supplies BRatac sy 


112 Buffalo dis- 
trict plants in recent years aver- 
age more than $25,000,000 an- 
nval valve. This is but one of the 
widely diversified industries that 
establish Buffalo as a leading 
present and post-war market. 


Buffalo 


COURIER 
EXPRESS 


Only Morning and Sunday 
Newspaper in Buffalo 


Bt: FREE! Increase readership ot 
2 your ads with LIFE- 
> like EYE-CATCHER photos. Noth. 
* ing like them anywhere. Used by 
, biggest advertisers. 100 new sub- 
jects monthly. Mat or glossy print 
_ plan $5 month. 
| FREE proofs No. 105. No obliga- 
; tions. 
EYE-CATCHERS, Inc. 

10 E. 38th ST., New York City 16 


For Signs 
of the Future 
Look to 


CO, LIMA, ONI@ 
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Write for new | 


Media & Agency News 


business executives—the men who 
make up the budgets, and the men 
who hold the strings on the money 
bags. 

* * * 


The Chicago Tribune is sponsoring 
an exhibition of war material, in con- 
junction with the United States Trea- 
sury, and through the cooperation of 
more than 50 leading manufacturers. 
The show will be called ‘War Prod- 
ucts Exhibit,” and its primary purpose 
is to further the sale of War Bonds 
and Stamps, giving Chicagoans the 
opportunity to see some of the devices 
of war for which money collected in 
the bond drive will be used. At the 
same time, the exhibit is intended to 
amass evidence of the vast scope of 
this country’s private enterprise in its 
application to war materiel production. 

* * & 


Lawrence W. Merahn, promotion 
manager of The New York Sun, will 
serve as manager of the News Bureau 
of the National Newspaper Promotion 
Association, it is announced by 
N.N.P.A.’s new president, Russell L. 
Simmons. 


Agency Personnel 


Campbell-Ewald Co. is undergoing 
extensive expansions, in preparation of 
the post-war business of its clients. 
Plans include the re-establishment of 


CROOKER McGINNIS 


LITTLE 


the agency's Pacific Coast office and 
the addition of several new members 
to the staff at the home offices in 
Detroit. 


R. H. Crooker, executive vice-prej 
dent and director, heads up ty 
Pacific Coast operations with hea 
quarters in Los Angeles. He retaig 
his old positions and heads the grow 
handling the Chevrolet Motor Co. aj 
vertising in Detroit. 

Frank McGinnis will head the Ik 
troit group on the Chevrolet accounj 
and is promoted to the vice-presideng 

Henry C. Little is also appointe 
a vice-president and will act as pen 
eral manager of the Campbell-Ewa\ 
Co. 

Winslow Case, a member of thd 
staff of Newell-Emmett Co., Ne 
York City, for the past 11 years, 
turns to the Campbell-Ewald fold 4 
a vice-president and chairman of th 
Plan Board. 


* «+k * 


Members of an executive committe 
of The Advertising Research Found 
tion, Inc., recently elected are Richard 
Compton, Otis Allen Kenyon, Stuart 
Peabody, and Harold B. Thomas. . | 
To Volney B. Fowler—apologies fo 
listing him as vice-president of Arthu 
Kudner, Inc. He is actually appointe 
assistant to the vice-president, i: 
charge of advertising and public r 
lations of the Electro-Motive Divisio 
of General Motors. 


* + # 


Big news along the agency froai 
is the election of W. A. Schaffner 


| ment, 


| Box 1088, 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
or SALES PROMOTION 


Exceptional experience and record 
in organizing, directing, training 
personnel, sales meetings, dealer- 
ships, planning and _ establishing 
programs, Volume sales. Public 
speaking, Age 42. Box 1092, Sales 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Management, 333 North Michigan | 


Philadelphia 


Aggressive Specialty Sales Manager, 
age 39, desires contact with manufac- 
turer seeking large post war potentia 
in the Philadelphia district. Sales 


attractive. Address Box 1093, Sales 


York 16, N. Y. 


Divisional Sales Managers Wanted 
Southeast—Southwest—Midwest 


| Manufacturer of Gas, Electric and Oil Burr 
| ing Water Heaters, Domestic Heating Equir 
Tanks, etc., selling to Jobbing A‘ 
Minimu® 
| five years’ experience Home Appliance Fielé 
Write complete personal data and experienc 
Management, 386 Fourtt 


counts, desires Sales Managers. 


Sales 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


agency basis preferred. Might com 
sider direct connection if sufficiently 


Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New 


Ray 
new. 
iden 


Rese 


manager of the International Division 
of Young and Rubicam, Inc., succeed- 
ing Ovid Riso. . . Several of the big- 
get agencies have elected new vice- 


TEs 
the 
nead 


taung presidents. At Arthur Kudner, Inc., 
« announcement is made of the appoint- 
a 


ment of Schuyler Kudner to the vice- 
. Chester T. Birch is 


D. presidency. . 
Couns 
lency 
inte 
_ Ben 


wald 


f the 
New 
'S, fe 
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rf the 


SCHAFFNER BircH 


mitte™l moving up to the same post at Pedler, 
und’ Ryan & Lusk, Inc. . . Keynon and 


icharif Eckhardt, Inc., elevates three key men 
Stuart to the vice-presidency; John V. Brew, 
as. .§ Ralph Linder, and Franklin Owen. . 
es fol The board of directors of Doremus & 
Arthugl Co. announces the election of John P. 
ointel§ Broderick as a vice-president to direct 
it, iif the organization’s Public Relations 
lic ef Department. . . The marketing re- 
ivisiong search firm of A. C. Nielson Co. elects 
as a vice-president Norwood Weaver. 
. . Returning to the agency business 
fron 2S 4 Vice-president of Franklin Bruck 
ner ag Advertising Corp., is Max B. Sack- 
____} heim who will act as a member of the 
agency plans board in addition to his 
executive duties. 
NT * * x 
IN Moser & Cotins Advertising Agency 
names Beatrice Mabry to the copy de- 
cord ff partment, as head of creative work on 
— women’s accounts. . . Ray Robinson is 
aler- 
hing 
iblic 
bales 
igan 
Ray Robinson, the 
newly elected pres- 
ident af Market 
———§ Research Council. 
inager, 
nufac- 
tential 
= elected president of the Market Re- 
siently @ Search Council, to succeed Prof. D. B. 
Sales @ Lucas. . . Elected treasurer of Pedlar, 
, New Ryan & Lusk, Inc., is D. E. Robinson. 
* * * 
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The 1944 National Headliner’s 
Club award went to Edward R. Mur- 
tow, marking the tenth consecutive 
year of honors for CBS. . . Frances 

Farmer Wilder is named consultant on 
ace Fie daytime programs for the Columbia 
«perience B x : 

6 Four Droadcasting System. 
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MEN! Jury 1, 


NATIONAL 
TRANSITADS 


een 


Warren Tingdale 


Consulting Service 


Believing that the preservation of trade names and the 
expansion of advertised brands and labels are in the 
public interest, and also realizing that all media have a 
common stake in this principle, National Transitads, Inc., 
offers the facilities of Mr. Tingdale. 


Mr. Tingdale, nationally known as a successful sales 
and merchandising executive, brings much practical ex- 
perience to the medium of transportation advertising. 
Starting his career as a newspaper man in Minneapolis, 
his broad background includes successes as food broker 
and manufacturers’ representative, division manager of 
Stokely-Van Camp’s, and as general sales manager of 
Van Camp’s. While with Van Camp’s, he was directly 
connected with the outstanding national distribution and 
sales position achieved by their food products—including 
Van Camp’s Pork and Beans and Tenderoni. His recog- 
nition of the importance of special effort at the point of 
sale, his wide acquaintance with wholesalers, chain and 
retail outlets from coast to coast, and his close association 
with newspapers, magazines, radio and all types of media, 
as well as with advertising agencies, enables National 
Transitads to offer to advertisers and their agencies a 
service of great importance. 


Recent market surveys and product studies made by 
Mr. Tingdale in the light of changing market conditions, 
and the broad facilities offered by National Transitads 
through him, should make his services valuable to all 
advertisers desiring to coordinate their various advertis- 
ing and merchandising efforts. 


The consumer must continue to have the opportunity 
to choose the brands he knows best. Your company and 
ours must have the privilege of promoting them. We will, 
therefore, welcome the interchange of ideas for the con- 
tinued and better promotion of brands and trade marked 
consumer merchandise. 


NATIONAL TRANSITADS 


CHICAGO 11 NEW YORK 17 
400 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


366 MADISON AVE. 
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Accounts 


The Eagle Parachute Corp., Lan- 
caster, Pa., announces the assignment 
of its account to Lynn-Fieldhouse Ad- 
vertising Agency, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
and New York City... To J. M. 
Mathes Inc., goes the account of The 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amster- 
dam, N. Y. . . Hudson Hosiery Mills, 
Charlotte, N. C., names John A. 
Cairns & Co., as its advertising agency. 
. . Also assigned to the Cairns agency 
is the account of Martin Weiner Co., 
New York City. . . H. D. Hudson 


Manufacturing Co., manufacturers of 


sprayers, dusters, and farm equipment, 
announces the placing of its advertis- 
ing with Evans Associates, Inc., Chi- 
cago. . . Marcel Schulhoff & Co., will 
handle advertising for Protex Products 
and Protex Products Sales Co. . . G. 
Barr & Co., Chicago, manufacturers of 
nationally distributed cosmetics and 
pharmaceuticals, including Balm Barr 
skin conditioner, appoints Hill Black- 
ett & Co. to direct its advertising. 
* * * 

The National Cash Register Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, announces the appoint- 
ment of McCann-Erickson, Inc., to 
handle all advertising for its cash 


KROYDON COVER 


TOUGH 


SOIL RESISTANT 


WATER REPELLANT 


EYE APPEALING 


for 


CATALOGS 
MANUALS 
INSTRUCTION 
BOOKLETS 
PORTFOLIOS 
PROPOSAL 
COVERS 


Kroydon Cover ts distributed by leading 
Paper Merchants throughout the country 


COMPANION 
TWILTEX e LEATHERCRAFI 


COVER 


LINES 
« WOODTONE 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 7, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


registers and accounting machine lines, 
. . Roche, Williams, and Cleary, Chi. 
cago, are named to the account of The 
Foy Paint Co., Cincinnati. . . To 
W. Kastor and Sons Advertising Co, 
Chicago, goes the account of The 
Blackhawk Brewing Co., Davenport, 
Iowa. . . Appointed to service the a. 
count of The Morrow Manufacturing 
Co., Wellston, Ohio, is Stanle 
Pflaum Associates. 


Radio 


All over radio stations and net. 
works are jubilant at being “‘first’”’ in 
some phase of carrying news of the 
Invasion. KSTP, Minneapolis, advises 
that it carried not a single word of 
commercial copy all day, stating fur. 
ther that it has not left the air since 
5 A. M. June 6 and will continue 24. 
hour service as long as news warrants 
continuous broadcasting. . . WCAE, 
Pittsburgh’s Mutual Station, asks that 
a scoop be chalked up for it for public 
announcement of Invasion news serv- 
ice. The station completed secret ar. 
rangements a month ago for advance 
printing of special invasion car-cards. 
A release was granted for posting 
Pittsburgh street cars, buses and trains 
early Tuesday A. M. 

* eo Bo 

WOR announces a total of 120 
newsbreaks during the first 24 hours 
of the Invasion. . . Columbia Broad- 
casting System covered the first 24 
hours of Invasion news with 113 
broadcasts, totalling 15 hours and 52 
minutes. Sponsors, Columbia says, te- 
linquished more than half their time, 
and 16 programs were cancelled. .. 
For the 14 hours studied on D Day, 
radio audiences were 82% above the 
normal day’s audience. . . By now 
there shouldn’t be a Tennessee back- 
woodsman who hasn't heard that June 
6 was Invasion Day. 


Business Papers 


Evan Just, a member of the edi 
torial staff of Engineering and Mining 
Journal since 1942, has been named 


Evan ‘ Just, new 
editor, Engineering 
& Mining Journal. 


editor of that magazine. H. C. Parme 
lee, editor since 1933, becomes edito! 
emeritus. 

The first issue of Industrial Av 
ation, a new technical . Ziff-Davs 
publication, comes off the presses thi 
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Many a time-buyer has been confused by con- 
ficting coverage claims of reputable radio 
tations. Often, perhaps, because station- 
promotion copywriters haven't consulted 


their own engineers. 


Radio engineers generally accept the follow- 
ing definition by Jansky & Bailey: ‘The 
primary coverage area of a broadcast station 
is that area throughout which interference- 
free reception is possible practically all of 
the time. By interference in this definition is 
meant any disturbance to clear reception 
resulting from static, electrical interference 
from non-radio electrical devices and inter- 
ference from other broadcasting stations 
which may be operating on the same or 


[closely adjacent frequency assignments.” 


“Primary daytime coverage as defined above 
cannot be determined by mere measurement 
of field intensity, nor can it be defined by 
computing the total population residing 
vithin the 0.5 millivolt or any other contour 
line.” 


F.C.C, STANDARDS 

DEFINE “PRIMARY COVERAGE” 

The FCC engineering department has set up 
minimum standards for determining “pri- 
mary coverage”. They include: 


(1) Minimum standards of signal strength 
required by the FCC engineering de- 
partment, for primary coverage, are: 
Cities of 10,000 or more. . 10 millivolts 
Cities of 2,500 to 10,000. . .2 millivolts 

(Residential areas) 
ET a oa be eae ce od 0.5 millivolt 


‘PRIMARY DAYTIME COVERAGE”? 


(2) Since “cross-talk” or side-band inter- 
ference by stations on adjacent channels 
severely limits primary coverage, the 
FCC engineering standards require that 
field intensity at the point of reception 
from the station being surveyed should 
be at least twice as strong as for any 
station on an adjacent channel—a 2 to 
1 ratio. 


Thus, Omaha, Nebraska (for instance) lies 
within WHO’s 0.5 daytime millivolt contour 
line, but is not considered a part of WHO's 
“primary daytime coverage area’’. 


WE REPEAT... 


A reputable firm of consulting engineers has 
determined the true “primary coverage area” 
of WHO and other Iowa stations, by the 
above FCC standards. So again we say— 


WHO has the largest daytime 
“primary coverage area” of 


any radio station in Iowa. 


“f for towa Plus! = 


DES MOINES .. . 50,000 WATTS 


B. J. PALMER, PRESIDENT 
J. O. MALAND, MANAGER 


FREE & PETERS, INC. . . . National Representatives 
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Advertising and 
Sales Promotion Man 


WE ARE LOOKING for a high-caliber 
student of selling who feels that the 
biggest job of his lifetime is still 
ahead of him; a man who can in- 
terpret accurately the needs of a 
business executive; prepare a phys- 
ical and/or oral presentation that 
will drive home our ability to fill 
that need. 

He need not be the best sales- 
man in the world, but he must know 
what good sales technique is. He 
must understand the problems of 
the men in the field—and design 
selling methods that fit their indi- 
vidual characteristics. 

He must be good enough to 
grow into an integral and important 
part of our organization—an un- 
usual group of 550 doing a fascin- 
ating highly-specialized work for 
private business and for the gov- 
ernment. Our services were essen- 
tial before the war—have been used 
even more during the war—and an 
expanded post war program is al- 
ready under way. 

Our requirements are stringent; 
not many men in the United States 
could fill the bill—but the oppor- 
tunities will interest the right man. 
Put complete details in your first 
letter—make it as long as you wish 
—we’ll read it, keep confidential. 


BOX 1091 
‘ Sales Management 
386 4th Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


month. Michael Froelich is editor. 
Advertising line-up includes George 
Berner, advertising director; William 
L. Pinney, western advertising man- 
ager; J. J. Foy, eastern advertising 
director. Publicity is handled by Chace 
Conley, New York City. 


Magazines 

Joe Alex Mortis, veteran newspaper 
man and magazine writer, is named 
managing editor of Colliers’ Weekly, 


Joe Morris is Collier’s new editor. 


succeeding Henry La Cossitt who re- 
cently was made editor. Glenn 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 


For Small Industrial Equipment 


@ Nationally known manufacturer of medium-sized industrial, 
mechanical, electric and hydraulic equipment requires sales- 
manager capable of profitably organizing and supervising rapidly 


expanding division of million dollar corporation. 


@ Prefer man with engineering background and training com- 
bined with exceptional administrative and sales ability; experi- 
ence sufficient to assure immediate and profitable release of 
wide variety of products thru company-operated branches as 
well as other products distributed thru jobbers and supply houses. 


@ Salary possibly subject to temporary (we hope) government 
regulation with ultimate income on million dollar sales dependent 
only upon demonstrated results. Opportunity for expansion into 
additional fields thru developments by outstanding engineering 
and research departments whose 200 employees will gradually 
be transferred from war-time to industrial projects. 


@ Continuously expanding operations may necessitate separation 
of present sales division into independent units; competent ex- 
ecutive may be extended opportunity of organizing entirely new 


industrial division. 


@ Please include concise but complete details in your first 
letter. Picture desirable but not necessary. Our employees know 
of this advertisement. Address Box 1090, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Gundell is announced as advertisin 
and promotion manager for 7, 
Saturday Evening Post. . . Appoiny. 
ment of Edward P. (Spike) Seymoy 
as advertising manager of ty 
Women’s Home Companion is x 
nounced, Crowell-Collier also appoinigii 
Herman S. Hettinger as director g 
the Editorial Extension Department, 
* ok * 


Stewart Roberts is named promotiog 
manager of The American Magazing 
with headquarters in New York City 
after serving as advertising represent. 
tive for that magazine in Chicago fo 
the past ten years. . . Guide Magazing 
announces that it has selected thm 
name Seventeen for the new publiaf 
tion which is to replace Stardom off 
the newsstands on September 1. Th. 
magazine will be devoted editorially if 
the interest of teen-age girls. 

x * * 


A new magazine of general circ. 
lation, to be called Pageant, is x. 
nounced by Hillman Publication; 
slated for fall launching. The may. 
zine will be of the pocket-size o 
digest type, but will publish on 
original material. An interesting ang 
—it will carry no advertising. 


~s 


SALES MANAGER: | 


Large personal producer contact { 
ing power plants nationally. En- 
tering 13th year present connec: 
tion. Hiring, training, managing 
sales engineering staff eastern, 
midwestern and southern states. 
Age 38. Available 30-60 days. | 
Basic salary $7000.00 Box 1089. 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave,. New York 16, N. Y. 


HIGH-CALIBRE 
SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


Here is a good opening for an 
industrial salés executive of top 
ability. 

He should have a successful 
record in the electrical, automo- 
tive, or allied industries. He must 
know how to establish sales 
policies, develop sound sales pro- 
grams and provide direction and 
supervision for divisional man- 
agers. He must have had a five- | 
figure earning record. 

This company has various 
plants, divisions and products, | 
and good facilities for the post- 
war period. 

Write only if you can meet the 
highest requirements. Give com- 
plete history of experience and 
achievements as a sales executive, 
as wellas personal details. Replies 
will be held in strict confidence. 


Box No. 1094, 


Sales Management, | 
386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


— 


ILY 
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A LEADING COSMETICS MANUFACTURER REPORTS: 


“We cut down the size of our all die-cuts, as well as steps, 
gift boxes and standard packages = shelves and secondary planes. 
to effect an over-all saving of | We also folded all displays in 
approximately 25% of the paper _—half to save more than 50% of 
and cardboard; standardized our = the paper and paperboard nor- 
window displays and eliminated — mally used.” 


Lotion 
azine 


- City! 


Senta, 
20 fo 
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A BIG PLATE GLASS COMPANY REPORTS: 


“Our 1944 Color Book was reduced in size and quantity, resulting in 
m 0a a paper saving of 136,000 pounds. Our Color Cards, of which four or 
. The five million are used annually, were reduced in size at an 
ally off | approximate reduction of 50% in paper tonnage. We have 

eliminated our Dealer Sales Portfolio. Our Color 
deal Book has become a ‘self mailer,’ eliminating 


is an. i. need for envelopes.” 
ations 
magi a 


1Z€ Of 
1 only 
, angle st? ONE OF THE TOP LIFE INSURANCE 

eo THE COMPANIES REPORTS: 


AN Y ©] T “In 1944 we will continue to specify lighter 
Cc weights of paper wherever possible and take 
The quotations used in this advertisement are from all possible 7 furcher to reduce ie 
— responses to the A. N. A. Committee of Paper Saving tonnage. We are instructing our field offices 
to scrutinize carefully all requests for printed 
material and to disapprove all requests for quan- 
tities that appear excessive.” 


A FAMOUS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY REPORTS: 


“In advertising and promotion about 2/3 saving. However, 
we are using about 30% of the _ further savings will be effected 
amount of printing and paper whenever possible this year as 
used in 1941 —thact represents last.” 


USE LESS— SAVE ALL WASTE PAPER! 


This advertisement contributed by this publication and prepared by the War Advertising 
Council in cooperation with the War Production Board and the Office of War Information. 
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Sales Wenagtmént 


High-Spot Cities 


Retail Sales and Services for August, 1944 


The turning point hinted at last month has arrived, and the September index 
of 109.7 is 1.1% less than estimated for August. During the first 4 months of 
the year SALES MANAGEMENT’S estimates were 99.52% correct for the national 
figure, if one may assume that the Department of Commerce estimates are 100% 
correct. SALES MANAGEMENT'’s estimates are predictions of things to come—and 
have to be made 4 months in advance of the government figures. 

In the city index column Knoxville continues to lead with 152.4. Others in 
the list are: Fresno 139.1; Miami 139.0; Chester 137.2; Evansville 136.0; San 
Jose 132.4; Jackson, Mich. 129.0; Long Beach 128.5; Lansing 128.0; Sioux 
City 126.6; Pasadena 126.0; Muskegon 125.5; Grand Forks 125.5; Wichita 


124.5; Los Angeles 124.3. 


SALES MANAGEMENT’s Research and 
Statistical Department has _ main- 
tained for several years a running 
chart of the business progress of ap- 
proximately 200 of the leading mar- 
ket centers of the country. Some im- 
portant cities are omitted because 
month-to-month data on their bank 
debits are not available. These bank 
debits reflect 95% of all commercial 
activities, are the most reliable indi- 
cators of economic trends, and are 
used as a basic factor in SM’s esti- 
mating. 

Among the cities shown in the fol- 
lowing columns are those in which, 
for the month immediately following 
date of publication, retail sales and 
services should compare most favor- 
ably with the similar period a year 
ago. 

The estimates cover the expected 


dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from business 
service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last three items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 
store or apparel in a clothing store. 


Two index, figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume this year and last. A figure of 
126.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a prob- 
able increase of 26% over the similar 
month a year ago. . . . The second col- 
umn, “City-National Index”, relates 


Suggested Uses for This Index 
(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) A 
guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 


this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of 12-months’ Retail Sales volumes and percentages for 
approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 
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that city to the total probable nationg 
change for the same period. A city may 
have a sizable gain over its own pag 
but the rate of gain may be less tha, 
that of the Nation. All figures in th 
second column above 100 indica 
cities where the change is more fayg,. 
able than that for the U.S.A. Th 
City-National figure is derived by 4 
viding the index figure of the city bylkgles 
that of the Nation. The third colump, Augue 
“$ millions” gives the total amount off,,ow 
retail sales and services estimate fo; highe: 
the same month as is used in the infither 
dex columns. Like all estimates of 
what will happen in the future, bot 
the index and the dollar figures c 
at best, be only good approximations 
since they are necessarily projections 
of existing trends. Of greater inf’ ay 
portance than the precise index of — 
dollar figures is the general ranking 
of the city, either as to percentagg 
gain or the total size of the market aff 
compared with other cities. 

In studying these tables three pri) 
mary points should be kept in mindfR\jj 


hey | 
stead 
next © 


1. How does the city stand in re 
lation to its 1943 month? If th 
“City Index” is above 100, it is doing 
more business than a year ago. 


2. How does the city stand in re 
lation to the Nation? If the “G 
National Index’”’ is above 100, it mean 
that the city’s retail activity is mor 
favorable than that of the Nation as 
whole. 


3. How big a market is it? th 
dollar volume reflects quantity of ¢ 
penditures for sales and services. I 
the tables readers will find many meg 
dium-sized cities with big percentag 
gains but small dollar expenditurcg’ 
many big cities with small percentag 
gains but big dollar expenditures. 

(These exclusive estimates of retd 
sales and services are fully protect 
by copyright. They must not be maj\ 
produced in printed form, in whol 
or in part, without written permissi0 
from Sales Management, Inc.) 


% Cities marked with a star are Pr 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a leq 
of sales compared with the same mot! 
of the preceding year which equals ' 
exceeds the national change. 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for August, 1944) 


City 
City Natl - 
Index Index Millio 
United States 109.7 100.0 6456! 
Alabama 
% Birmingham.. 109.8 100.1 179 | 
Mobile. ..... 106.3 96.9 «hs 
Montgomery.. 106.0 96.6 4 High 
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iy biiSales Management’s estimates of 
lumyfAuguet retail sales and services 
unt of.how Hempstead Town with a 
te foghigher percentage of gain than any 
he infither N. Y. State High-Spot City. 
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hey forecast that people in Hemp- 
ead Town will spend $19,870,000 


next month. This is: 


_,. 24.2% more than they spent 
in August 1943. 
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. - . 13.2% above the estimated 
national rate of sales gain. 


- + « more money than will be 
spent in any of these top-flight 
markets, — Bridgeport, New 
Haven, Springfield (Mass.), 
Worcester, Syracuse, Richmond, 
Miami, Birmingham, Memphis, 
Akron, Dayton, Grand Rapids, 
Des Moines, Fort ‘Worth, San 
Antonio, Wichita, Omaha, Long 
Beach (Cal.), San Diego, Ta- 
coma... 


It all adds up to this: Few cities 

offer more for your advertising 

dollar than Hempstead Town ... 

; fourth market of New 
York State in total re- 
tail dollar volume*... 
first in percentage of 
sales gains . . . one of 
the best of the nation’s 
better markets. 


And the Nagsau Daily 


Review - Star, pioneer 


\ | 


‘Mh 


_ 
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N. Y. State High-Spot Cities 


City 
City Nat'l 5 
Index Index Millions 
113.2 19.87 
3117 5.94 
110.8 24.30 
108.0 416.12 
102.3 2.75 
101.3 33.12 
100.3 4.23 
98.7 3. 
97.8 5. 
96.6 . 
96.0 S; 
95.7 8.95 
94.2 13.24 


¥%& Cities with star are Preferred-Cities-of-the- 
Month, with a level of sales compared with 
the same month of the preceding year which 
equals or exceeds the national change. 


¥* Rochester 
% New York 
* Jamestown 


Elmira 

Niagara Falls ... 
Utica 
Schenectady .... 
Albany 

Syracuse 


8 
0 
9 
5 


B) 
2 
6 
9 
- 


daily in Hempstead Town and a 
prime factor in the development 
of the market to-its present stature, 
parallels the area’s growth with 
steady advertising and circulation 
gains. 


Circulation, at an all-time high 
(36,109), with a gain of 4,423 in 
the past twelve months, is pushing 
on to newer highs. Advertising 
linage for the first five months of 
this year, (retail and general, ex- 
cluding financial), is 19% above 
the corresponding period of last 
year. Grocery products linage for 
the same period, Mondays through 
Saturdays—was greater than in five 
of the New York City newspapers 
—and reached the highest single 
day’s volume in the history of the 
paper on May 18. 


The Nassau Daily Review - Star 
makes your advertising part of the 
daily reading habits of approxi- 
mately 100,000 people in more than 
36,000 Hempstead Town families. 


HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Executive Offices: ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 
National Representatives: BOGNER & MARTIN, New York, Chicago 


* Sales Management 1944 Survey of Buying Power shows Hempstead Town as the 4th market in New York State, in population, 


effective buying income and retail sales. 
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Sales Managimtnt 


Hil Spot Cities! 


(Continued from page 120) 


Rerait SALES AND SERVICES 


(S. M. Forecast for August, 1944) 


City 
Index 

Arizona 
Wr TOCIOR. 60600 114.5 
% Phoenix..... 111.0 
Arkansas 

Little Rock.. 102.9 

Fort Smith.. 102.4 
California 
¥% Fresno...... 139.1 
% San Jose.... 1324 
% Long Beach.. 128.5 
% Pasadena 126.0 
%& Los Angeles.. 124.3 
% Santa Barbara 120.6 
% Berkeley 117.0 
% San Francisco 115.3 
% San Bernardino 114.2 
% Oakland .... 110.7 

Stockton 107.4 

San Diego... 106.7 

Sacramento 106.0 


City 
Nat'l 


$ 


Index Millions 


104.4 
101.2 


93.8 
93.3 


126.8 
120.7 
117.1 
114.9 
113.3 
109.9 
106.7 
105.1 
104.1 
100.9 

97.9 

97.3 

96.6 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES 


(S. M. Forecast for August, 1944) 


Colorado 


City 
Index 


105.5 
103.8 


Colorado Springs 98.0 


Connecticut 
%& Waterbury .. 
% Bridgeport . 
% Hartford 

%* Stamford ‘ 
% New Haven. 


Delaware 
%& Wilmington. . 


District of Columbia 


%& Washington. . 


Florida 
* Miami 


% Tampa 


oeeee 


Georgia 
%& Savannah ... 


Augusta .... 
Columbus 
Hawaii 
%* Honolulu 


Idaho 
* Boise 


112.8 


110.0 


uty 
Nat'l 
Index Millions 


$ 


24.03 
py 
3.11 


8.10 
13.05 
20.50 

4.70 
13.56 


9.56 


71.05 


Nationally Represented by 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


ION-STAR 


Illinois 


%& Chicago .... 
%* Rockford 
%* Peoria 


% Moline-Rock Is.— 


East Moline 
% East St. Louis 


Indiana 


%* Evansville 

% Fort Wayne. 

% Indianapolis . 
South Bend. . 
Gary 
Terre Haute. 


Iowa 

% Sioux City.. 
% Davenport .. 
% Des Moines . 
%& Cedar Rapids 


Kansae 

%& Wichita 

%& Topeka .... 
%& Kansas City . 


Kentucky 


* Louisville 
%* Lexington 


Louisiana 


% New Orleans 
% Shreveport . 


Maine 
% Bangor 


Portland 


Maryland 


% Cumberland 
% Baltimore ... 


Massachusetts 


%& Springfield 
%* Boston 


Holyoke ... 
New. Bedford 
Worcester .. 
Fall River .. 


Michigan 

% Jackson 

% Lansing 

%& Muskegon 

% Detroit ..... 
% Bay City ... 
%& Grand Rapids 
% Battle Creek. 
% Saginaw .... 
% Kalamazoo .. 
* Flint 


Minnesota 

%& St. Paul .... 
¥%& Minneapolis 
%* Duluth 


Mississippi 
Jackson 
Missouri 


% St. Joseph .. 
% Springfield .. 
% St. Louis ... 
%& Kansas City. 


Montana 
* Billings 


(S. M. Forecast for August, 1944) (S. 
City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Million; 
\ebras 
119.0 108.5 2274 — 
116.1 1058 74 eas 
112.3 102.4 8.69 
levad: 
110.5 100.7 5.44 th 
110.0 100.3 423 Reno 
ew H 
136.0 124.0 8.64 fe Manc 
116.6 106.3 9.36 A. 
113.5 103.5 30.04 Hew J 
107.0 95.5 6.80 iy Pater: 
105.2 95.2 6.11 Newa 
94.0 85.7 4.35 i Trent 
i Jerse’ 
Hobc 
126.6 ° 115.4 6.07 Came 
119.5 108.9 4.9) [Passa 
115.2 105.0 1097 By 
114.7 104.6 5.17 ew - 
Albu 
124.5 113.5 11.99 ew » 
114.2 104.1 4.38 [i Hem 
112.4 102.5 5.57 Tw 
% Bing 
Roch 
113.7 103.6 22.17 BR New 
110.3 100.5 4.79 ie Jame 
Buff: 
Troy 
111.7 101.8 2218 om 
110.5 100.7 2 7 
Utic: 
Sche: 
| 
1174 1070 30 >a 
83.3 75.9 7.00 : 
orth 
113.5 103.5 3.80 am 
112.7. 102.7 62.75 re 
} Ashe 
Win 
R 
121.7 110.9 14.25 = 
110.5 100.7 66.23 
110.3 100.5 5.40 orth 
109.3 99.6 3.07 Bh Gia 
109.2 99.5 547 te 
107.9 98.4 13.10 8 
106.0 96.6 5.55 Mhio 
Cle, 
129.0 117.6 5.39 “sn 
128.0 116.7 9.62 Dav 
125.5 114.4 3.71 fh y 
122.0 111.2 122.94 Oh 
117.7 1073 387 By. 
115.0 104.8 13.07 To ean 
114.3 104.2 4.20 Bl ce 
112.7. 102.7 5.65 Zan 
111.8 101.9 5.67 BG. 
111.6 101.7 11.44 , 
120.1 109.5 22.63 
118.3 107.8 36.90 
116.6 106.3 6.24 
102.5 93.4 3.49 Be Por 
Sale 
118.0 107.6 4.21 
116.7 106.4 3.77 
115.3 105.1 53.00 
112.4 102.5 30.67 
112.4 102.5 2.44 
MANAGEMENT 


SALES 


ReratL SALES AND SERVICES 


(S. M. Forecast for August, 1944) 


jebraska 


i Lincoln 
Omaha ..... 


City 
Index 


116.0 
323.3 


107.1 


ew Hampshire 


Manchester - 


\ew Jersey 


w Paterson .... 


Newark 


& Trenton 
i Jersey City— 


Hoboken 


Camden .... 
Passaic ..... 


lew Mexico 
Albuquerque 


ew York 
i Hempstead 


re 


* Binghamton 


w Rochester ... 
New York .. 
Jamestown .. 


Buffalo 


Niagara Falls. 
eee 
Schenectady. . 


Albany 
Syracuse . 


orth Carolina 
Durham .... 


Greensboro 
® Asheville 


Winston-Salem 


Raleigh 


Charlotte ... 


orth Dakota 
x Grand Forks 


Fargo 


Jhio 


x Cleveland 
Akron 
Toledo 
Dayton 


Columbus 


Youngstown 


Canton 


Zanesville 
Cincinnati 


klahoma 


Tulsa 
Muskogee 


Oklahoma City 


lregon 


Portland 
Salem . 


p . 
ennsylvania 


Chester |. 
Allentow n 
Lancaste r 


Philadelphia 


Scranton 


Springfield .. 


Steubenville . 


111.3 


117.0 
116.0 
111.3 


110.0 


105.6 
104.0 


107.1 


City 
Nat'l 
Index Millions 


105.7 
103.5 


97.6 


101.5 


106.7 
105.7 
101.5 


100.3 
96.3 
94.8 


97.6 


113.2 
111.7 
110.8 
108.0 
102.3 
101.3 
100.3 
98.7 
97.8 
96.6 
96.0 
95.7 
94.2 


104.6 
102.2 
100.5 
97.5 
96.9 
91.2 


114.4 
104.8 


109.6 
105.1 
104.5 
103.2 
103.0 
102.1 
101.6 
101.4 
100.3 

99.2 

98.2 


106.3 
93.1 
83.3 


113.0 
106.2 


125.1 
108.6 
107.7 
107.6 
104.9 


$ 


4.72 
14.92 


3.34 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES 


(S. M. Forecast for August, 1944) 


City 
Index 
Pa. (cont'd) 
% Wilkes-Barre 114.0 
i. ee 113.4 
* Altoona 113.0 
% Harrisburg .. 113.0 
, ai. ee 112.3 
%& Pittsburgh 112.2 
% Reading . 111.0 
Johnstown .. 108.5 
Williamsport 95.8 
Rhode Island 
Woonsocket . 104.0 
Previdence .. 102.0 


South Carolina 


Charleston .. 
Spartanburg 
Greenville 
Columbia 


South Dakota 
% Sioux Falls. . 


Tennessee 


%* Knoxville 

* Nashville ... 
Chattanooga. 
Memphis 


Texas 


% Fort Worth 
* Houston : 
¥% Dallas ..... 
% Galveston 
% Beaumont ... 
% Corpus Christi 
*% El Paso .... 
% Wichita Falls 
eee 


ee 
Utah 


Ogden ..... 


Vermont 

% Burlington .. 

Virginia 

% Richmond 

* Lynchburg 
Portsmouth 
Roanoke .... 


Newport News 
Norfolk .... 


Washington 
ae 


Tacoma ; 
Spokane .... 


West Virginia 
% Wheeling 
Huntington 
Charleston .. 
Wisconsin 
% La Crosse .. 
% Madison .... 
% Milwaukee . 
%& Superior .... 
%& Sheboygan .. 
%* Manitowoc .. 
% Green Bay .. 


Wyoming 
¥%& Cheyenne 


106.9 
105.4 
103.5 
103.0 


112.7 


152.4 
114.5 
107.8 
103.1 


120.4 
118.8 
116.0 
113.3 
121.5 
111.5 
110.0 
109.7 
109.2 
107.5 
102.3 


106.0 
93.4 


113.3 


113.3 
110.9 
105.5 
104.8 
101.5 
101.1 


107.3 
107.2 
104.4 


4115.3 
109.0 
108.7 


23.1 
116.5 
115.7 
bP 
112.8 
111.0 
110.1 


118.0 


City 
Nat'l 
Index Millions 


103.9 
103.4 
103.0 
103.0 
102.4 
102.3 
101.2 

98.9 

87.3 


95.0 
93.0 


97.4 
96.1 
94.3 
93.9 


102.7 


138.9 
104.4 
98.3 
94.0 


109.8 
108.3 
105.7 
103.3 
101.6 
101.6 
100.3 
100.0 

99.5 

98.0 

93.3 


96.6 
85.1 


103.3 


103.3 
101.1 
96.2 
95.5 
92.5 
92.2 


97.8 
97.7 
95.2 


105.1 
99.4 
99.1 


102.2 
106.2 
105.5 
105.0 
102.8 
101.2 
100.4 


107.6 


$ 


6.16 
Pr 
4.66 
7.99 
4.50 
pay 
7.48 
5.26 
2.88 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


is now recognized as one of 
the 200 major markets of the 
country. Advance retail and 
service sales estimates in 
the High Spot City list each 
month will show why Woon- 
socket should be a 


“MUST” 


on your national newspaper 
list. The best way to reach 
this prosperous market is 
through its own local news- 
paper which reaches 97% 
of city zone homes, and 75% 
of those in its 


101,066 RETAIL 
TRADING ZONE 


THE WOONSOCKET CALL. 


National Representatives: 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


MERU 


Modern Sales Portfolios 


One of many types available for 
sales needs. Lightweight, compact, 
yet built for heavy duty. Write for 
booklet ‘‘Modern Presentation 
Equipment for the Sales Force’, 


sJFfEIN BROS. 


Jd fanufac Vi Wg Jz 


231 S. Green St., Chicago 7. Il 


Comment 


NCENTIVE COMPENSATION FOR SALESMEN. 
During the war, when so many sales executives and 
salesmen have been functioning in a sellers’ market, 
there has been a trend toward fixed salaries for sales- 

men. Governmental ceilings on compensation, lack of 
goods to sell and excessively large demand for goods have 
all tended to accentuate this trend and to “freeze” sales- 
men’s compensation at levels not wholly consistent with 
present business prosperity or the great wartime rise in the 
“take-home” pay of factory workers. 


But what about the post-war period? Will present 
policies, practices and rates with respect to compensation 
for salesmen remain more or less status quo? We think not. 


If American industry is to produce the requisite volume 
of peacetime goods with which to assure a high level of 
employment at the production end—and if these same 
goods are to move successfully through the channels of 
distribution on a parallel colossal scale, then the problem 
of how to compensate salesmen will assume major im- 
portance not only for individual businesses but for the 
economy as a whole. 


As Don Mitchell, vice-president in charge of sales, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., so significantly pointed 
out at the recent annual meeting of the National Federation 
of Sales Executives, too many managements in their desire 
to keep selling costs low carelessly assume that low com- 
pensation for salesmen is necessary to a low distribution 
cost. As Mr. Mitchell points out, high dollar compensation 
for salesmen need not be at all inconsistent with efficient 
selling—in fact, well paid, high class salesmen may often 
be the prime factor in keeping sales costs down. He cites 
this example: 


A certain company, after careful research, concludes it 
can do 10% of the $100,000,000 potential business in its 
field. On this $10,000,000 of sales volume, careful study 
of requirements and of competition indicates 5% is a 
sound cost-of-selling. This gives a total budget of $500,000 
for selling out of which say $300,000 is alloted for com- 
pensation to salesmen. Now this will buy 60 salesmen at 
$5,000 per annum or 25 salesmen at $12,000 per annum. 
At this point, Mr. Mitchell holds that in most cases, the 
smaller number of higher class salesmen will prove the 
wisest policy as measured in actual sales attained and actual 
cost of selling. 


The editors of SM go along with Mr. Mitchell in be- 
lieving that management should strive to see how much can 
be paid to salesmen—not how little—but, of course, under 
a plan that is consistent with efficient selling. We also 
concur in these supplementary sum-ups of Mr. Mitchell: 


1. If selling as a career is to take hold with oncoming 
youth and returning war veterans, young men must see 
real opportunity as measured both in compensation and 
progressive advancement. 


2. The surest way to foster wide-scale unionization of 
salesmen is to stabilize salesmen’s pay at low, fixed levels. 
Salesmen properly demand some opportunity of progressive 
reward for better individual results. If this is not forth- 
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BY RAY BILI 


coming, they will turn (and in no small disgust) t 
collective bargaining as their best bet. 


3. Sound incentive plans for salesmen should be , 
must in the post-war planning of every company. 


4. Training salesmen so they are better qualified to bk 
worth more to themselves and to their companies is another 
post-war must. 


To which we would like to add these few observations: 


Production cannot absorb all those who will be seeking 
and expecting post-war jobs. A very large portion of thee 
job seekers will have to be absorbed by distribution. By 
most such job seekers must be attracted to selling as 4 
career, before they will be willing to take up selling. Rate. 
of-pay and progressive opportunity are two major attrac 
tions. 


If highly standardized, rigidly maintained, relatively lo 
salaries for salesmen generate widescale unionization of 
salesmen, efficient low-cost selling is headed out. So to 
are low salaries for salesmen. And if “‘stretching” and 
“feather bedding” as directed by leaders Of salesmen's 
unions ever hit deep into the profession of selling, the 
enterprise system and its ability to provide jobs and pros. 
perity will be shaken more fiercely and more dangerously 
than it has ever been shaken by wars, depressions of 
political “isms” of the specious kind. 


Incentive compensation and relatively high rates of py 
for salesmen .are essential to the peacetime success of in- 
dividual companies and of the Nation. 


DEAS FOR LITTLE BUSINESSES. Amid all the 

plans which are being generated for the overall 

welfare of business and of the American people 

when war activities cease to provide gigantic em 
ployment and business opportunities, Reader's Digeil 
comes forth with a contest ‘for ideas for little business 
for returning veterans.” Aggregate prizes of $25,000 ar 
offered. 


In explaining its belief that after the war thousands 0 
former veterans and demobilized factory workers will wa 
to establish small enterprises of their own, Reader's Digei 
goes on to indicate its inspiration for establishing such 
clearing house emanates from the fact that Reader's Digei 
itself was started shortly after World War I by a veter 
who had a new idea and a desire to render a useful servi 
to the public. 


Enlightened leaders of big business recognize the esset: 
tiality of large numbers of small businesses to their ow! 
success and to the welfare of the Nation as a whole. Som 
heads of big business, with less vision, tend to regard thei 
own success and opportunity as being dependent in larg? 
degree upon competitive elimination of small business. lt 
this connection, it is interesting to note that the offer 
Reader's Digest comes from an organization thorough 
representative of big business since this magazine now hi 
the largest magazine circulation in the world and enj0 
profits (before taxes) that compare favorably with 
circulation leadership. 


SALES MANAGEMEN 


